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Our Prospects. 











We do not choose to trouble our readers very 
often with our own affairs, our prospects, hopes, 
and expectations—any farther than chose matters 
concern them,and we have always despised that 
petulant spirit manifested by some editors which 
leads them to be continually boreing their readers 
with duns and complaints about delinquent sub- 
scribers,as wellas that vaunting feeling, which is 
contInually boasting of immense prosperity and 
unprecedented success. We have put the Valley 
Faamer upon its merits, and sought for it no fac- 
titious popularity. Stimulated by the unsought 
for commendation which has been bestowed upon 
it by all whose judgment is of any value, we have 
relied upon the farmers of the Great West to 
yield it that support which would give us enough 
to satisfy our humble wishes. To it we have de- 





voted the energies of our mind and body, sacrifi- 


cing other and more remunerating pursuits to the 
attainment of this object. We finished out the 
first volume by our own unaided exertions, and 
at considerable loss, furnishing every man the 
full amount of his subscription, although in many 
cases we had never received any benefit from 
the money paid. We obtained assistance to com- 
mence the second volume in an improved and 
acceptable form, thereby increasing considerably 


the expense, trusting that the patronage would 


now afford us something near the expense of pub- 
lication. Many influential friends throughout the 
country had voluntarily pledged themselves to 
increase our subscription lists, and we thought 
that the opinion was daily gaining strength thet 
an agricultural paper was much reeded in St. 
Louis. The sequel has not thus far answered 
our expectations. We have looked in vain for 
many of those long lists of subscribers promised 
by our good friends, [some of them have even 
forgotten or neglected to renew their own sub- 
scriptions.] and we find the receipts for the pa- 
per fall below its expenses. 


Now we do not consider ourself under any ob- 
ligations to our subscribers, further than to fulfil 
our engagement to furnish them the paper; every 
number of itis worth toany man who will read 
and profit by it, the cost of the work for the year, 
and therefore we do not beg the friends of the en- 
terprise to do us any favors. We have made this 
statement that it might stimulate those who have 
neglected to pay up for the current year to do so 
without delay ; that those who are still in arrears 
for the last year, might cleerly understand that 
they are withholding the just dues of the needy, 
and that those who really desire the success of an 
agricultural paper here may be prompted to put 
forth a little exertion to get their neighbors and 
acquaintances to become subscribers to the Far- 
mer. , 


A very little exertion en the part of those in- 
terested, would help us out wonderfully, and 
may we not hope that each of our subscribers will 


persuade one or more of his neighbors to send on 
his dollar. | 
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Do you wish your Sons to be Farmers? 


Much has beeM said and written to influence 
the young men and boys of the country to remain 
at home and follow the rural occupations of their 
fathers, instead of rushing into the cities and vil- 
lages of the land, to seek a livelihood in the em- 
ployments of trade, or in the practice of some of 
the professions. ‘That such a disposition does 
exist toa very injurious degree all will admit ; 
but how shall its evil effects be overcome? How 
shall the intelligent and judicious farmier persuade 
his sons to resolve to become farmers, instead of 
plungiug into the mysteries of trade, the labyrinth 
of the legal, 01 the empiricism of the healing pro- 
fessions ? Sucha parent knows that the surest 
road to competence ; the most complete safeguard 
of virtue ; the best way to secure a life of happi- 
ness, of usefulness, and of honor, for his son or 
any cther young man, is the quiet and innocence 
of acountry life. He sees that where one man 
attains to affluence or renown among those who 
fight their way on the stage of more active and 
exciting business, there are scores who struggle 
on year after year, contending pegs poverty 
and misfortunes, making shipwreck of health and 
integrity, until, broken down in body and mind, 
they are glad to return to that humble, but safe 
and healthy employment—the cultivation of the 
sail—which in the days of their youth and ver- 
dancy, they tnrned from with disgust. He de- 
sires to save his sons from such a deplorable fate, 
and the important question arises, how shall he 
do it? We propose to throw out a few sugges- 
tions, which may, peradventure, set some parents 
to thinking; and ifso, then this paper will not 
have been written in yain. 

In the first place, you must make his home at- 
tractive to him; and in the second place, you 
must engage his heart and his feelings in his em- 
ployment. 


These conditions are so blended together that 
whatever tends to promote the one, is a most di- 
rect means of advancing the other. You can only 
make home attractive to your son, but by enlist- 
ing his heart and feelings in his daily labor, and 
no matter how amiable he may be, or how much 
of indulgence or kindness he may experience, if 
the employment which engages his attention is 
irksome to him, he will early throw off the res- 
traints of home, and seek more exciting and con- 
genial scenes in the crowded marts of trade, in 
the thronged ranks of professional life, or ainong 
the votaries of fashion and pleasure. 


Another important fact to be borne in mind in 
this connection is, that in advancing and promo- 
ting your own best interests, you attain the ob- 
ject of your desires in regard to your sons. If 
you cultivate your own mind and intellect; if 
you improve in your methods of treating your 
cxops, and substitute superior stock for inferior ; 








if you make your house and garden, your stables 
and out-houses, models of neatness and thrift ; 
if your wagons and carts, your plows, harrows 
and cultivators, your spades, hoes, and axes, and 
all the other implements of husbandry used on 
your farm, excite the admiration and praise of al] 
that see them, you cannot prevent your son from 
imbibing your spirit, and entering with enthusi- 
asm into all your plans of improvement. This 
trait of human nature is apparent to every per- 
son. No matter what engrosses the supreme at- 
tention of the man, the boy will exhibit the same 
traits. Ifthe father’s whole mind is taken up 
with politics, you will find the son an adept at 
discussions of questions of State policy among 
his fellows. If youare a bully, a horse-racer, or 
a gambler, your son will invariably be a “ pre- 
sentiment” of yourself; unless{a mother’s influ- 
ence should be the means of preventing the effects 
of your evil example. 


Come we now to the subject matter of this ar- 
ticle, and we say that to accomplish these desira- 
ble results—to make your son love the employ- 
ment which you wish him to pursue—you must 
become yourself, and lead him to become, an in- 
telligent and successful farmer. Show him that 
you regard your calling, as indeed it is, the no- 
blest in which man can engage; that under its 
influence your intellect is becoming expanded, 
your moral nature purified and elevated. Inter- 
est him in plans of improvement,-and in experi- 
ments to develop new resources or better meth- 
ods of doing your work. Let him see that you 
are determined not to be outdone by your neigh- 
bors. Procure good agricultural books and pe- 
riodicals, and study them yourself and induce him 
to do the same; and then together put the sug- 
gestions contained in them into practice. It will 
be of no avail to have these publications in your 
house, unless heed is given to their teachings. If 
they are laid aside unregarded, your son will 
lightly esteem them and the subjects upon which 
they treat. Andlet it be borne in mind that no 
intelligent youth will voluntarily follow a business 
which he does not esteem. 


It matters not how sn.all may be your farm, or 
how limited your resources, you can have abun- 
dant opportunities for experiments aud improve- 
menst, if you will but avail yourself of them as 
they come in your way ; and it will be found io 
be easy to get a boy to enter with enthusiasm into 
any measure of the kind, whether it be the rear- 
ing of a superior horse or chicken, the construc- 
tion of a farm house or a hen coop, the cultiva- 
tion of a new variety of wheat or a big bed of 
parsnips, the clearing and fencing of a forty acre 
lot or the clearing and beautifying of the door yard, 
the subsoiling of the ground for a field of corn or 
the destruction of the worms that injure the cu- 
cumber vines. 

Suppose a farmer should say to his son, inthe 
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spring of the year, that he had learned that by a 
different process from any which they had here- 
tofore adopted,a much larger crop of corn may 
be raised than they had ever harvested, and that 
he intended to plant one half a field in the new 
and the other half in the old way, and watch the 
results. Would not the boy feel much more in- 
terest in that field, and labor much more cheer- 
fully in its cultivation, than if there was no ex- 
periment connected with it? Suppose, again, he 
should say, “ My son, our house is getting old, 
and besides it is too small for our present large 
family ; we must exert ourselves to builda new 
one; but in order to do this it is necessary that 
we should inerease our income and diminish our 
expenses. We must raise larger crops and bet- 
ter hogs; by this means we can soon accomplish 
what we desire.”? Will not the vision of the new 
house incite the youth to increased diligence, and 
add another charm to the pleasures of home ? 


Are you in debt for your farm, or living upon 
rented land, and desirous of purchasing a home 
for yourself,—poriray to your son the evils of 
being in debt, —how it makes a man a servant, a 
slave, binds down his energies, cramps his enter- 
prise, disturbs his repose, and poisons his enjoy - 
ments. Then picture the desirableness of vd 
ing an unincumbered homestead to support you 
in your declining years, or to be a real and sub- 
stantial reliance for him as well as the rest of the 
family, in case you should be cut down in the 
mindst of your days, show hin that this ean only 
be done by a united, persevering effort on the 
part of all concerned, and there a few boys that 
will not yield to such influences. 


Remember, you must be a man yourself, and 
make a friend and confident of your son.—make 
him acquainted with your plans and intentions,— 
imbibe the spirit of progress and improvement, 
yourself, and he will assuredly catch it from you. 
You need not expect your son to be in love with 
home if you prefer the village grocery to the fam- 
ily circle, or the race course and frolic to the em- 
bellishment of your farm and garden, or the po- 
litical wrangle to the study of the great works of 
nature, the laws which govern animal and veget- 
ble life, and the application of the principles of 
science to your every day employment. 

The reader will perceive that what we have 
written is merely suggestive of a few points in 
this subject. The reflecting mind can follow out 
these thoughts in detail, and he will discover that 
they have an intimate relation to all the operations 
ef the farm. Perhaps ina future number we 
may recur tothe subject again. There is, how- 
ever, one thing to which we have not alluded, in 
this connection—though we have often urged its 
importance on other accounts —we mean keeping 


a regular record of the events and transactions of 


the farm—a Farm Journal. If your son can 
write, instal him as book-keeper, and call out his 








————E 
ingenuity in reccrding the ev:n’s that daily oc- 
cur. This record may be very simple or more 
complicated, just as your circumstances or fancy 
may dictate. A very good plan for « small far- 
mer is to make it a simple record, or farm diary, 
containing the transactions of each day, the birth 
of animals, the plowing, planting and harvesting 
of fields, produce sold, money expended, labor 
employed, leaving, flowering and ripening of 
fruit, state of the weather,—in short, whatever 
is worthy your attention during the day, may be 
recorded at night. A journal thus kept will in 
alter years be found to possess a very considera- 
ble interest, as by comparing dates you can learn 
the comparative furwardness of the season, as 
well as your progress in improvement. 








Potatoes. 


In the March number of the Farmer, page 88, 
we published an article recommending a method 
of preparing the ground for the planting of pota- 
toes by preparing trenches, in which the seed 
should be covered with straw or chaff, or leaves; 
or any substance that will absorb and retain mois- 
ture. The high price of this esculent, and the 
prospect of its coniinuing to command good prices, 
inakes their cultivat'on a matter of importance to 
our agriculiural friends, and we advise them to 
turn buck and give that article another perusal, 
and then give heed to what we now say. Then, 
go to work and plant a ** patch” according to the 
directions given, and if in the fall you do not ad- 
mit that you have made something by ‘ book 
farming,” just apprise us of the fact, and we will 
enter your name as a perpetual subscriber to the 
Farmer, without fee or reward. 


In very fine or richly pulverised soils the po- 
tato is apt to goto vine too much, or to have too 
much top, and hence a very luxurient crop of 
vines or tops will be accompanied by a very poor 
turn out of potatoes. This is because the soil 
furnishes too much of the nutriment necessary 
for the vine, and this predominating, that absorb- 
ed from the atmosphere will be carried to sup- 
port the tops. For this reason you need not re- 
gard the clods or turf put oa the ridges by the 
plow, in planting. as the potatoes will find their 
way through. The clods and the straw act as 
neutralizers of this disposition to run to vine.— 
For late potatoes it is better to plant in low and 
moist situations, as they are apt to fail in dry sea- 
sons; and the trenches instead of being filled 
with straw, should be filled with green vegeta- 
tion of some sort, as green wheat or rye straw. 
The common May weed or dog-fennel is said to 
be fine. If filled with dead straw, &c., it should 
be made thoroughly wet when put in. As the 

tato always grows or is formed above the seed 
that should always be placed at the boitom of the 
trench, and the straw placed above. 
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Legislation for Farmers. 


Wasuincron, May 7, P.M. 

Senate.—Yesterday, Mr. Borland’s resolution to print 
30,000 copies of the agricultural portion of the patent 
= report, was, after a very long debate, finally adopt- 
ed. 

We find the above item in the telegraphic re- 
ports of the proceedings in Congress. It tells of 
the final passage of a vote to have printed the last 
part of the Patent Office Report for 1849. For 
several days previous we were informed that the 
measure was causing a great deal of discussion, 
and encountering much opposition. Itis well to 
bear in mind the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing this matter. The first part of the Report, 
embracing the subjects of inventions, machines 
and machinery, steam engines, locomotives, tele- 
graphs, “motors,’’ &c., was prepared for the 
press at an early day of the session, and without 
opposition or debate was ordered to be printed, 
as were allthe other public documents contain- 
ing matters interesting to capitalists, merchants, 
stock-jobbers, brokers, army and naval officers, 
speculators, gamblers, and loafers ; but when the 
question of printing a document of vital import- 
ance to the interests of agriculture, then a feeling 
of economy suddenly manifests itself, and whole 
days are frittered away in opposition to a meas- 
ure which involves an expenditure of a trifle 
more than the expense of one day’s session of 
Congress ! 

The fact is, all the attention that has been paid 
to the interests of agriculture by the general gov- 
ernment, has come through the patent office, and 
to this object the appropriations have been so pe- 
nuriously made that the results and investiga- 
have necessarily been only partial and limited. 
The farmers need a department of the govern- 
ment expressly devoted to subjects connected 
with their pursuits; and Congressmen should be 
taught that when they wish to make “ speeches 
to Bunkem” about economy and extravagance, 
they must select other topics of less importance 
in the eyes of the great body of the American 
yeomanry. 

We are happy to learn that there are some 
faint hopes that a law will pass Congress the pre- 
sent session, establishing such a department, and 
that a thorough bred practical and theoretical ag- 
riculturist will be placed at the head of it. The 
claims of the West must not be overlooked in this 
matter. Here is the great producing section of 
nearly all the articles of export. Whilethe east- 
ern and northern States, whose population, to a 
great extent, are employed in manufactures and 
commerce, do not produce enough for their own 
consumption, and the southern States, by confin- 
ing their productions to a few peliinipal staples, 
are dependent upon other sections for most of the 
necessaries of life, every avenue of transporta- 
tion leading from the great west teems with the 


\ 


nn 
surplus produce of its fertile soil. If then there 
is a propriety in selecting a man to preside over 
the interests of manufactures and mechanics to go 
to the factories and machine shops of New Eng- 
land and the eastern States, and going to the great 
marts of trade for one to sustain the interests. of 
commerce, or to the regions of ships and armies 
for men to direct the affairs of the army and na- 
vy, surely there is an equal propriety when a man 
is wanted to preside over the interests of agri- 
culture in taking him from the ranks of western 
agriculturists,—from the men of that section from 
whence comes the surplus wheat, and corn, and 
pork, and beef, and tubacco, and hemp, and flax, 
and all the other necessaries which are: producep 
so abundantly in our immense valleys and upon 
our broad prairies. 

The west has received but little favor at the 
hands of government: while we have borne an 
equal share with other sections in the burdens of 
taxation and imnost duties, millions have been an- 
nually contributed to the national treasury from 
the new States in payment for the public lands, 
and thus a continual drain has been going on of 
money which should have been expended in ma- 
king and improving roads and bridg-s, in estab- 
lishing and endowing schools, seminaries and col- 
leges, and in developing the agricultural and min- 
eral resources of the country. At the same time 
every application for appropriations to benefit this 
section has met with manifest indifference if not 
decided and determined opposition. In view of 
these facts we contend that the west should be 
represented in the Agricultural Bureau, if indeed 
such a department should be established,—and 
we hope that western Senators and Representa- 
tives will make this an indispensable condition in 
giving their support to the bill. Justice to the 
west demands it: the usefulness of the measure 
itself depends upon it. Under the management 
of a suitable man, fresh from the agricultural 
classes, free from party and political trammels, 
desirous only to make his office an instrument of 
good to those for whose benefit it has been estab- 
lished, we may expect great benefits to result 
from it. But in the hands of a theorist, or one 
who cannot appreciate, because he does not know 
our wants and capabilities, or a party hack, who 
will turn his office into a President-making ma- 
chine, or a mere truckster to the “ cotton lords”’ 
and “ merchant princes” of the land, the institu- 
tion will be a curse instead of a blessing to the 
conntry, and we hope will never receive the 
sanction of Congress. 

In looking around among the prominent men 
in the ranks of western agriculturists, who are 
qualified by age, experience, and purity of moral 
and political dhavicker: for a suitable man to fill 
this important office, our mind involuntarily rests 
upon that pioneer in the good cause,—Dr. J. A. 





Kesnicort, of The Grove, Ill. 
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Rhubarb, or Pie Plant. 


To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 
According tv your request, I send you a short 
account of the management of the Rhubarb Pie 


Plant. 

Ravsars, Rheum, belongs to the class and or- 
der Enneandra Trigynia, and natural order Po- 
lyonea, Several species are cultivated in our 
gardens, the Victoria being the largest. 

The Rheum Paimatum is a native of Tartary, 
and was long supposed to be the true rhubarb, 
but Professor David Don has lately shown that 
the Rheum Emodi of Dr. Wallich is the medici- 
nal plant, the cultivation of which in England has 
been attempted, but not with the success which 
could be wished for so useful and valuable a med- 
icine. The Duke of Athol, some years ago, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh, car- 
ried the cultivation of this plant to a considerable 
extent. The roots, which he cultivated in light 
sandy soil, similar to that of the Tartarian Des- 
ert, grew to a considerable size, but on being dri- 
ed it was found to shrink to one quarter its orig- 
inal weight. ‘There is great reason to believe 
that if the Rheum Emodi could be cultivated in 
this country (and I do not see why it could not) 
for medicinal purposes, it would be much better 
than the imported article, on account of the Mo- 
gul Tartars pulling up the roots indiscriminately, 
piercing them at one end, and slinging them on 
their horses, and then leaving them to dry with- 
out further care. 

Rheum—Raphenticum—is a native of Asia, 
and was introduced into England in 1578. It has 
been longer in cultivation than any of the other 


varieties. 


Rheum—Hybridum—is also a native of Asia, | 


and introduced in 1788. There are several oth- 
er varieties, such as the Tobolsk and Giant. 
Within a few years the cultivation of this 
wholesome vegetable has very much increased in 
the vicinity of all our large markets, and no fam- 
ily should be without at least a dozen roots, a 
quantity sufficient for a moderate sized family. 
The roots may be had from any nurseryman at 
about ‘twenty-five cents each, or you can raise 
them from seed. The seed should be sown in 
the spring, in any good garden soil, and the spring 
following should be transplanted into a bed pre- 
viously prepared. You cannot well give rhubarb 
too much manure. Plant the roots say three feet 
apart each way. There will be some stalks fit 
for use the first year, but itis not good policy to 
pull until the second or even the third year. The 
roots when once planted must remain in the 
ground, and in the fall, after tne leaves have died 
down, cover it say six inches thick with manure. 
In the spring, as soon as you can discover where 
your roots are, dig in this manure, and rake your 
bed fine; keep down the weeds, and when you 
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| see any of the plants running to seed, pinch them 
off, as they only serve to weaken the piant. The 
roots should be planted with the crowns about 
two inches beneath the surface. 

As for the mode of preparing this plant for the 
table, I am not quite cook enough, I fear, but I 
willtry to give you two methods: When the 
‘stalks are long enough, generally from six to 
eighteen inches, pull them up; cut off the leaves 
and peal the stalk. This is easily done by com- 
mencing at the top end ; then cut into pieces about 
an inch or so in length; put a little water into 
your stew pan, about enough to cover the bot- 
tom, then put in your rhubarb ani boil until it is 
reduced to a pulp, stirring it well; and add su- 
‘gar to your taste—I cannot name the proper 

quantity, and serve it up as a sauce, 

This stewed pulp may be put into pies or tarts 
/and then baked the ordinary way. 1 have heard 
|it said that rhubarb makes excellent jam. But 
for any further directions I must refer you to 
some work on cookery. Yours, &c. 


J. TURNER, 








St. Louis, May, 1850. 
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Farming near large Markets. 


A writer in the New England Farmer makes 
some suggestions and enquiries of importance to 
|the farmers hereabouts. He says, 
| That horses and oxen should be reared and 
trained, to the age of four or five years, where 
hay and pasturage are cheap; after that age the 
puachaser can make them earn their living. 

That select heifers, two years old, that will 
;come in in the spring, should be purchased in 
| October and November, as they can be obtained 
for half what it would cost to raise them near a 
city market. 

That full grown wethers, purchased from the 
back country in the fall may be stall fed for the 
market in February, March and April, and sold 
‘at reminerating prices. 

That lean cattle, purchased in the spring, and 
fed on grass, green fodder, and an allowance of 
grain, would come into market profitably before 
the grass fed cattle would arrive from more dis- 
tant sections. 

That shotes purchased in the fall for butcher’s 
meat in the spring, then to weigh short of two 
hundred pounds, and let them be replaced in the 
spring for the fall market, would be a profitable 
operation. 

Whoever succeeds in placing June butter, in 
all its freshness of flavor, into the Boston, Provi- 
dence and New York markets in the moniths of 
October and November, [and we may say in St. 
Louis in the months of March and April,] may 
be assured that it will readily command twenty- 
five cents and upwards, a pound, for any given 
quantity. 
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To Wool-Growers. 





It ismy intention to attend the great Industrial Fair 
at London, in the summer o! 1851. I wish to contribute 
on my part samples of American wool, and shali do so, 
whetherI go ornot. Ishould likeafew fleeces tiom 
some of the best fiocks in the Union, so that I ean make 
up about one hundred Ibs. of each sample. The fine 
wool I want washed as clean as possible on the -heep 
and put up in the best manner. It must be of this clip as 
the next will be too late. 

It w Il be sorted at the Depot, and duplicates of the 
sor's kept, so that a proper estimate can be formed, 


after we have received a report from the commit- 
tee who may examine it there. It will afford an excel- 


lent opportunity to compare our wool with German and 
other foreign wools, and cannot but be favorable to the 
growers. 

Editors of agricultural and other papers are respect- 
fully requested tocopy this notice. 

T. C. PETERS. 

Buffalo Wool Depot, April 1, 1850. 

— Woul- Grower. 





a 
From the “Morgan County Journal.” 








More of Southern Illinois. 





In an article, some weeks since, we wliuded to sever- 
al of the more valuable miners! products of South: rn 
Illinois. But we did not speak of its salin-ss—its salt 
springs anda wells. We have never s-en tho-e at Kan- 
awha, in Virginia, bnt from what we know of both, we 
are sati fied that Gallatin county is equal.y as rich in 
salt asthe Virginia Sulines. For a great number of 





years, salt has been manufactured in Gallatin county ; 
and a great portion of the time, it was a chief source of | 
supply for hundredsof miles of surrounding country. | 
Of so great importance were these salt works consier- | 
ed by the State (to whom they belong) that when’ 
slavery was abrogated, on the adoption of the State! 
Constitution, these works, and a small district around 
them, were made an exemption thereto, because as 
was then thought, slave labor was neccessary for the 
profitable manufacture of salt there. There are stilla 
few slaves there to this day. 

The * Illinois Saline” is located at precisely the 
same member of the geological column—as that at Ka- 
nawha—immediately below the col; the lowest work- 
able vein of coal cropsout immediately adjoining the 
salt welis. Most,or perhapsall, of these wels are 
within a small distcict culled the “Half Moon;? but 
brine of more or less richness, breaks out on the banks 
of the Saline creek for some mies below this. When 
we say that not one well has ever been sunk, or one 
bushel of salt made there, by any body who had ever 
seen one ray of the light of science, it will be deemed 





norent to prevent the muriate of lime from breaning 
thousands of dollors worth of salt kettles. 

This substance is deposited in a solid form on the 
bottoms of the kettles, intercepting the effects of the fire 
upon the brine, and thereby burning out the bottoms of 
the kettles. This deposit also made it neccessary to 
put out the fires frequently, while it was being chip. 
ped out with a cold chisel. A little chemical knowl- 
edge would remedy all this, But as the present pro- 
prie‘or can neither read nor wiile, he is not likely to 
call chemistry to his aid. 

We have been thus particular for the purpose of show- 
ing that if, under all these drawbacks, these works 
could be profitable, they must be possessed of great na- 
tive value, 

Not a salt-well in te whole region was ever so ‘ar- 
ranged as to exclude the fre-h water; and this of course 
had to be allboiled ont. Notwithstanding this, the 
yield of sait to the gallon has always been more than 
an average one. We have just seen a statement that it 
had recently been made to vield a bushel et salt to one 
hundred gallons of brine. ‘This is extremely rich; and 
would indicate that mind had begunto triumph over 
muscle, 

The old wel's are now private property; but we 
think that there would be no Jifficulty in purchasing 
otherspots in the neighborhood equally eligible for 
salt wells—though you may heara different acount of 
things there from perties interested, 

A rather amusing acconut is given of the manner in 
which an old salt-maker, some years since, made up in 
roguery What he lacked in scientific knowledg. Two 
differen! companies were making salt, at different loca- 
tions, the logs thro: gh which the salt water was con- 
veyed |rom the wells to the furnaces crossing each oth- 
er at right angies, seme half-mile or so fiom either. 
For many months, one company could not succeed with 
the powerand skill they possoszed, in lorcing sufficient 
water trom the welis through the logs, to keep the tur- 
nace supplied. But the o'ber party, with one-fourth 
the power, and with no difficulty, received an abundant 
supply of water threugh their logs, At last it turned 
out that the owner of the lower logs, at the place of 
their crossing, had bored ahole in the upper side of 
his of his and the und rside of the other log, and thus 
got the benefit of both! This was rather a salty joke. 

These Salines have an advantage of nearly a thousand 
miles of tran-pcrtation over the Kanawha Salines, in 
sup; lying a large portion of the Mississippi Valley; and 
we are satisfied that it only needs knowle!ge and cap- 
ital to enable Illinois Salt to take the market. 





Piant the Best. 


Mr. Epitcr: My motto is, and my advice to every 
farmeris: Always propogate from the best. The ef- 


marvelous that somany millions of salt should have ev- | fects of this rule, ard of care in cultivation; are wouder- 


er been made there. 


fully exemplifird in the history of almost every pro- 


The control of these works has generally beenin the | duction o! value at pre-ent to be found in the garden or 


hands of men of great enterprise and as much good | upon the farm. 


Inceed, scarcely a single vegetable 


sense. Thishas enabled them to compete wiih the ‘ known either to the gardener or farmer at this day, can 


capital and science of Kanawaha, while they aretooig- 


be found in its pristine state. 
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Wheat is a facticious production ; and so are barley, 
rye,and hemp. Rice and oats are also never found wild; 
they are, together with the afore-mentioned grains, the 
results of careful culture, graduated upon principles of 
science and enlightened effort. The potato—one of the 
most valuable, and, perhaps, salutary of all our edible 
esculents—is a native of Chiliand Mome Viedo, and is 
a small, bitter, and disgustingly nauseating root. Cab- 
bage, celery, and asparagus, likewise owe their present 
reputation and consequence in the vegetable world sim- 
ply to the efforts of enlightened art. In their natural 
and unameliorated state, they are wholly worthless for 
purposses of food, either for man or beast. 

The pear, the peach, the apple, plum, and apricot 
equally attest the effects of artistic skill and effort in im- 
proving the wild insipid fruits of nature. In the floral 
kingdom, the results are even more remarkable. Not 
only have the various spevies of flowers been greatly im- 
proved, in numberless instances, by scientific cultivation 
but there are cases in which individuals may almost be 
said to have been created. That they are surceptible of 
wonderful and almost endless improvement, no one who 
has witnessed the magical influences of art, can fora 
moment doubt. Nor is this all. Inthe animal king- 
dom, we have witnessed results which, inthe days of 
the old Cotton Mather, would have condemmed the per- 
son who had been instrumental in their consummation 
to the dungeon, or, more probably, to the stocks! An 
individual in Massachusetts recently announced through 
the public journals, that he was prepared to breed to 
order any color or form of animals that might be desir- 
ed. If animals purely white were desired, he could pro- 
ducethem. Any peculiarity or formation, or physilogi- 
cal development named, he would guarantee to secure, 
or ask nothing for his toil. 

By selecting the best animals for breeders, and re- 
serving them to propagate from, a farmer may exalt the 
character and consequently the value of his flocks and 
herds, to almost any extent desired. But this, unfor- 
tunately, is not the practice pursued by most breeders. 
The superior price which good animals always com- 
mand in the markets of this country,and that short sight- 
ed policy, originating in the most sordid avariciousness 
of mind which leads men to sacrifice future rewards to 
present gains, induces the owner to sell his best stock, 
and retain the meaner and less excellent animals on his 
farm. 

The same policy, also, is often blindly adopted in 
reference to grains. The fullest wheat is often sold; in- 
stead of being preserved for seed; and what is the legit- 
imate resuli? Any one can answer. Itis too obvious 
to every person, to require a reply.— Germantown Tilz- 
graph. 





CoNnsTANT suprLy oF Eccs.—The South Carolinian 
says:—A neighbor says that hog’s lard is the best thing 
he can find to mix with the dough he gives to his hens. 
He says that one cut of this fatas large as a walnut, 


will set a hen to laying immediately after she has been 
broken up from setting, and that by feeding them with 


the fat occasionally, his hens continue to lay through 
the whole winter. 





Agricultural School. 

The second number of the “Farmer's Guide,” has 
the following account of an Agricultural School at 
Hofwyl, Canton of jBerne, in Switzerland, founded by 
the late Fellenberg. 

This establishment is not intended so much fora 
school ofagriculture, as that of education and moral 
discipline. All the pupils are obliged to remain niné 
years, at least until they attain the age of twenty-one, 
during which time they undergo a strict moral discipline 
such as the inculcation of industry, frugality, veraci- 
ty, docillity, and mutual kindness, by means ef good 
example rather than precepts, and cheifly by the ab- 
sence of all bad example. The pupils are divided into 
the higher and lower orders, among the former of whom 
are found members of the richest familiesiv Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. For these the course of study is di- 
vided into three periods of three years each. In the 
first, the study Greek, Grecian history, and the know!l- 
edge of animals, plants and minerals; in the second, 
Latin, Roman history, and the geography ofthe Roman 
world; and in the third, modern languages and litera- 
ture, modern history to the last century, geography, the 
physical sciences, and chemistry. During the whole 
nine years they apply themselves to mathematics,draw- 
ing, inusic, and gymnastic exercises. The pupils of 
the canton of Berne only pay 45 lonis each, and do not 
cost their parents above one hundred louis or one hun- 
dred and twenty louis a-year. Strangers pay one hun 
dred and twenty-five louis, including board, clothing, 
washing, and masters. 

The pupils of the lower orders are divided into three 
classes, according to their age and strength. The first 
get a le-son of half an hour in the morning, then break- 
fast, and afterwards goto the farm towork. They re- 
turnat noon. Dinner takes them half an hour, and af- 
ter anotherlesson, of one hour, they go againto work 
on the farm until six in the evening. This is their sum- 
mer occupation; and in winter they plat straw for chairs, 
make baskets, saw logs and split them, thresh and win- 
now corn, grind colors, knit stockings, for all of which 
different sorts of labor an adequate salary is credited to 
eech boy’s class, untill they are ready to leave the es- 
tablishment. Such as havea turn for any of the trades 
in demand at Hefwyl~—wheelwright, carpenter, smith, 
tailor, orshoemaker—are allowed to apply to them. 
Thus the labor of the field, their various sports, their 
choral songs, and neccessary rest, filfthe whole cir- 
cle of twenty-four hours; and, judging from their open, 
cheerful contented countenances, nothing seems want- 
ing to their happiness. Hofwyl, in short, is a great 
whole, where one hundred and twenty, or one hundred 
and thirty pupils, more than fifty masters and profes- 
sors, as many servants, anda number of day-laborers, 
six or eight families ofartificers and tradesmen—alto- 
gether about three handred persons—find a plentiful 
and in many respects a Juxurious subsistence, exclusive 
of education, out of a produce of one hundred and sev- 
enty acres; ahd a money income ef £6000 or £7000, re- 
duced morethan half by sa!aries, aflords a very consi¢ 
erable surplus to lay out in additional buildings. 
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Education and Choice of Profession. ‘0° thetown, there may remain some $50 000 or $60 ~ 
ieee ba nol inating gp peeping eg oR , 000 worth of Anditors warrants, for the use of the 
btn lia , zo" schools. This might be of some account, if proper'y 
Continued from page 110. | appropriated, (as all such dolings out shculd be,) to ‘ie 
To the Editor of the Valley eeiiae « | purcliase of books and apparatus. Butt as it is we plece 
Those who can read the broad page of the future in too much dependence upon it, and what is left of our 
the clear imprint of the present, already predict the uni- 16th section, and do not tax our individual purses as we 
versality of the Encuish LancuaGe, as well as the should if we had nothing from government. But we 
boundless empire o1 the Anglo-Saxon race. | are a young State, and time will amend all this, Now 
Manis the maker of his own destiny—but MEN often let us say something in regard to the proper age for send- 
have the power to advance or retard the destiny of a_ ing children to school. 
nation. Asa people, we are fond of change, and prone} ‘This is still a mooted point, though a very important 
'o innovation in all things, and we do not always change’ one, From some experience and observ.tion, as we!l as 
for the better. But of all men, those of “ THE PRroFres- 4 jittle reading, I have come to the conclusion that we 
sions,” including educationists, are the most bigotted, commence learning from books, too young, end put off 
and cling the closest to old forms and old customs. | Jearning things too late. Education should beco. men- 
This is the fault of the “schools”—of their cherished ced in the cradle, and ii is hard saying when a ch Id is 
and aristocratic ALMA Marer. too young to be tanght*things. But I think that from 
And, my friends, we have too many mere profession- | eight to ten years for giils, and from ten to thirteen tor 


al men, with but the prestige of a name, and a sort of boys may be set down as the proper age to commence 
. . ' 
esprit du corps, to enable thein to retain the power and going to school. 


sear gpa . ’ ; , 
the distinction of “caste.’? I have always noticed as much as that difference in 


The aristocracy of wealth exerts a powerful and of- | the sexes, and that the range is much greater in males 
ten baneful influence, especially in our Jarge towns—| than in females, Of course there will be found excep- 
but the “almighty dollar” is not every where worship-| tions to this rnle, as to almost every one of so much 
ped; and the spirit of the age—-INTELLECT——guided by | scope, but where you will find one that may with safely 
knowledge, will, ere long, break down allarbitrary bar-{ and profit commence earlier, you will find filty that 
tiers, and equaiize the moral effects of wealth, learning | would do much better in the end, if the time were put off 
and fashion ; and men will then be estimated like things | still longer. 
and principles, according to their worth, and not in pro-| Iput it toevery observing teacher and parent to say 
portion to the actual value of their dollars, or on the| that if they eould have achild at school either five years 
conventional estimate now placed on the accidents of | betore twelve, or but one year after fifteen, which p. ri- 
birth, or profe-sion, or musty erudition. od they would prefer, other things being equal ? |} have 

We cannot retrograde, but we way stand still. And in numerous instances s en pupils of from fourteen to 
such seems t» me to be the case with education in Inut- | eighteen, who could not read even, commence, and in 
Norsjust now. Every succeeding legi-lature (to show | One year, be more advancedin actual knowledge—arail- 
its zeal for the cause, perhaps.) has altered without able knowledge—than othersin the same schoo!, who 
amending our school laws, in every instance. We have had attended more or less constantly, from the age of 
had too much legislation on this subject and too little five to fifteen. 
improvement, I will relate twoextreme cases. Thirty years ago, I 

Arethere no old school teachers in our State Legisla- | ‘aught a district schoo] in the wilds of western New 
ture,who can draw up a sensible practical law, that York—on the Holland Purchase. There was an apt 
child, the only daughter of my friend and patron, whom 
I loved. She wasa sweet litile girl, and could learn 
any thing by role you cho-eto bid her, aml without ef- 
fort. She would, atseven years of age, not only spell 
every wordin our spelling book of the dey, but repea: 
every piece of poetry in the old “English Reader,’ 
without missing a single pause. and with exactly theem- 
phasis and intonation which I gave her, and in the same 


will not need fundemental alterationin two years? <As 
it now is, we have scarce time to read one law before 
another is passed, differing, at least in form, from its 
predecessor. The General Government made us rich 
in funds for the support of our schools, but Congress 
permitted us to steal away the inheritance of our child- 
ren, and we have bought some votes, in tunes passed, 
and much deserved odium tor days to come, with the mo- ; r : : 
ney and the lands, which should have been held as sacred measured tine that I was in the habit of reading verse. 
and inviolate as the grave of Washington. But the I was young then, and thought this all very fine 3 yet 
mischief has been done; the robbery has been commit- T doubt i my sweat oe RoR one cee nest teen yy 
ted; and still we try to cheat onrselves, and make stran- | tea, or any idea al aft of what che repentag. perrptelike, 
gers believe that we have an immense and productive | ! Saw this child after she Res rere, Sane Khe wean 5 
schoolfund. We raise so much, say, in 10 ind numbers, I have beard trom her frequently since she became a 


$100,000, per year, in taxes,for school purposes. But “6 woman of a certain ages” and she is just where I left 
afier paying ior collection, and the tees of duplicate ‘er thirly yeurs ago. She knows neither less nor more, 
disbursing officers (our laws never neglect the appoinat- 
ment of plenty oi officials,) one forthe county andone}| Inthatsame school I had some “dull dogs.” They 


and she knows veryle littany way, I fear. 
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evulduet, or would not, learn, did not know which 
‘They were too young. too immature, and I did not hap- 
pen to strike the right string; or the organ of thought 
had not yet developed its strings for me to play upon. 
So.ne of those dulldogs are greatmennow. Buttomy 
ctier case in point, 

While principal of the Upper Primary School, in 
New Orleans, seme twesty years ago, there came trom 
‘up the coas’? a poor French Creole bur, about 16 
years of age. He was well developed, healtny and ac- 
tive. He could speak no English, and but indifferent 
Ceole French, half negro patois. He did not knowa 
letter of any alphabet, eilher French or English; but he 
cime to learn, and he was ready and willing to learn, 
and he dd learn, and in one year he was pronounced 
by the proper authorities fitto b» removed to our classi- 
cal depariment. He had mastered the English—even 
the grammar, He had improved his French, and read 
it withfacility. He could write a fair hand, and had 
passed through Colburn’s First Book, the best mental 
arithwetic then, if not now. [admit that as soon as 
Isaw this brave boy, and his determination to learn, 
that I encouraged him, and perhaps aided him’more than 
I did some others; s'ill all had the sa:e chance, and I 
had pupils who had been at school ten years, and who 
langhed at poor Joseph, with a © monito:”? not higher 


than his thigh, when he commenced; and vet ere the 
year had ended, Joseph was ahead in knowledge as well 


as stature, strong of mind ahd constitution, and capable 
of “ hve ng his row,” rlace him where you would, 


But, it is not only that ehild:en do not learn, while 
very young, that L object to their commencing schoo] 
early °Tiey often acquite a distaste for the school 
house and the pedagogue, which it is found hard to 
overcome. when the mind has so far matared that they 
becuime sen-ible of the advantages, if not the necessity 
of education. 

Ant worse yet; incurable disease or deformity is too 
fieguen'ly iniaced by premature and long continued 
co! firement to the uncomfortable or hated school room 

And all this may be avoided by a little patience, or 
an occasional half hour devoted to the child at howe, if 
you desire it to commence learning words rather than 
things, before il is proper to send it toschool. But thig 
has'y article, written amid constant interruptions, must 
suffice for to-day. Adieu, dear reader, and expect me 
again. 

The Grove, Ill., April, 1850 


a 


Domestic MANUFACTURES.— We have before us sam- 
ple. of towels and table linen, manufactured in the Swe- 
dish colony, settled at Bishop Hill, Henry county, Il. 
They are realy beautiful and valuable articles, just such 
as, we belive, every housekeeper would desire to pos- 
sess. The ladies should inspect them, to appreciate 
theit worth. They are made from flax grown in the 
colony ; the thread is fine, even and well wove. Be- 
fore us are simples of coarse «nd fine articles, and each 
is ornamented bya colored linen border of delicate and 
beautiful work. 

In this society they manufacture fine and coarse lin- 











ens for all the purposes to which it is applied—for table 
covers, sheets, &c. We need not remind the house- 
keeper how much more dnrable and pleasant the domes- 
tic linen is for many purposes, than the imported arti- 
cle. Attne same place, this industrious and thriving 
society are manufacturing a variety of articles, such as 
carpets, sacking, &c. The cholera last year carried off 
a number of the males almost before they had located 
themselves, and left a preponderance of widows, who 
employ themselves in needlework and ornamenting fab- 


rics made for markei.— Mo. Republican. 
9 


Tue Spring IMmicration.—The Capital Reporter, 
published at Iowa City, Iowa, is informed by travelers 
and citizens who have lately come up the river, that 
the bo»ts upon the Ohio and Mississippi are crowded 
withemigrants forlowa. These are mustly from Pena- 
sylvania and Ohio, and are generally intelligent, enter- 
prising and industrious farmers. Indeed, the wisdom 
they display in not being carried off California-wards 
hy the all-engrossing excitement upon the thorough- 
fares, is of itself evidence of their good sense and sta- 
bility as citizens. 

We are heartily glad, adds the Reporter, to see these 
immigrants pouring inte eur flourishing State, as it has, 
in common with all the Western States, suffered by the 
depredations of the California fever upon a portion of 
the most active and ablebodied class of its citizens. 
This spring’s emigration, we opine, will swell the Cali- 
fornia bubble to barsting, and we feel assured that we 
shall henceforth experience no more drawbacks to the 
rapid settlement and population of this State. 











Piums AND Pavements.—Mr. N. Longworth, ina 
communication to the Cincinnati Gazette, ridicules the 
idea of shaking the plum tree to prevent the depredations 
of the Curcu'io, and thus states his own experience on 
the efficacy of pavements in securing good crops: 

‘¢ Around my house I have twenty-seven plum trees. 
I have a brick pavement extending from the house be- 
yond the trees several feet. In twenty-five years I 
have never failed to have a crop from these trees. I 
have as many trees in the open ground, and have had 
them bear but two years, though my gardener faithfully 
tried salt, kenging a scythe in the tree, and other certain 
remedies. ‘There may be two causes for the exemption 
of my trees in the pavement. The one, the instinct of 
the insect, which leads it not to deposit its eggs over a 
pavement, where its young must perish, not being able, 
when the plum falls from the tree, to find winter quar- 
tersinthegroind. The other, the natural timidity of 
the insect, which leads it to avoid places where persons 
are constantly passing. Insmall plum orchards where 
hogs are kept, they are said to be free from the curcu- 
lio. Some have supposed this freedom from the insect 
is owing to the destruction of the young curculio by the 
hogs. linfer not, asthe curculio has wings, and the 
hog pen would be supplied with curculio visitors from 
the neighborhood. This exemption may be owing to 
the constant running ot the hogs among the trees, and 
frighteuing the curculio.” 
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PEAS.—Their Value as a crop. 

There is, as a general thing, not sufficient attention 
paid by farmers tothe Pea Cro. If not an absolute 
fertilizer, it is one of the greatest ameliorizers of the 
soil, and one of the lightcst feeders on its nutritive prin- 
ciples. 

As a preparation for wheat, it is unequaled; and on 
stiff clays and clayey loams, it rarely fails of remunera- 
ting the labor bestowed upon it, and leaves the land in 
better condition for wheat, with one plowing, than by 
any other process. 

They yield best sown early,after fall plowed stubble, 
¢orn ground or clover sward, and require to be limed 
or put upon a calcarious wheat soil. Plastef has a de- 
cided beneficial effect, as it has upon clover, and all 
the leguminous plants and other light feeders, which 
draw agreat portion of their nutriment from the at- 
mosphere. 

The Pea Bug (Brushs Pisi) is a serious drawback 
upon the Peacrop, for eating or for market; but if fed 
to the hogs they effect no injury to its value. Sowa 
strip for seed about the tenth of June, and they will be 
entirely free from the bug—the insect having exhausted 
ite procreating ability, and probably followed the des- 
tiny of most of the caleopterous genius, and died. It 
does not generally produce as heavy a crop, when sown 
this late. It is said that if, at the time of sowing, peas 
are put into a basket axd dipped into boiling water 
one minute, it does not destroy their germinating qual- 
ities, but effectually destroys the bug. 

The great value of the pea, is for early feeding to hogs 
intended tor killing. A bushel of peas are worth as 
much as a bushel of corn for fattening purposes, ani 
does not cost half as muchto produce it; besides it is 
ready to feed before potatoes, corn, or any other crop, 
except those of last year’s produce. In fact it is prefer- 
able to corn for early feeding, as it possesses the qual- 
ities that produce fiibrin, or muscle, ra‘her than fat, 
and the hogs are more thrifty early in the season, than 


when fed by any other process.—Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker. 





Timber for Plank Roads. 


We notice by soms paper that serious apprehension, 
is felt that the vast amount of timber used for plank 
road, is likely to render all kinds of wood and lumber 
scarce throughout the country. Let us give one mo- 
men’s thonght to this objection. 

Suppose that every township in the county had its 
plank road—a result which, independently of the wood 
consumed, would add immensely to the value of the 
land and prosperity of the whole country. This would 
be a road for say every five miles, or one mile of road 
for every five square miles. A good single track—and 
few roads heed more—requires about one hundred and 
sixty thousand feet of lumber; a thousand feet are about 
equal toa cord of wood in weight; consequently a 
quantity equal to 160 cord is needed for every five 
square miles. The average durability, including the 
stringers, is about eight years, or equal to the consump- 
tion of 20,000 feet of lumber, or 20 cords of wood per 





year for the five square miles, or four cords for each 
square mile. 

Now, in the thickly settled farming districts, not 
counting cities and villages, there are about eighty per- 
sons per square mile, or ten families, averaging eight 
persons each. These families consume on an average 
at least twenty cordsof.fuel each yearly—many con- 
sume forty or fifty—or fwo hundred cords per square 
mile. This is just 50 times as much a3 is required for 
the yearly use of the plank road. 

Agaiu nine-tents of the fences in most parts of New 
York are made of common stakes and rails; forty-eight 
of these are equal to a cord of wood, and will build 3 
rods of substancial fence. It requires to fence ene square 
mile in ten-acre lots, sixteen miles offence. Throw- 
ing off six-tenths for waste and woodland, &c. and lea- 
ving ten miles,there are required for these ten miles no 
less than 80 cords for each square mile,20 times as much 
as for the plank road. 

A village of fifteen hundred persons,consumes in each 
year about enough to build ten miles of plank road; and 
the yearly consumption of wood in such a place as 
Rochester, Syracuse, or Utica, would run half a dozen 
roads in different directions into the country, each from 
ten to thirty miles long, estimating merely the quantity 
of wood required. 


Fromthe Ohio Cultivator. 
Culture of Corn. 

Frrenp BATEHAM.—I see by the Cultivator, that 
some persons wish to know how to raise a premium 
crop of corn, and having someexperience in that line 
of business, I offer a few remarks. 

Land, that has been long subject to cultivation, should 
be turned deeper than the previous plowings, aid if 
the bottom is hard, the sub-soil plow should be used. 

Anold sod need not be plowed deeper than inches, 
and even not so deep as that, if the land is thin, but 
the subsoil plow should follow the turning plow. 

If the land is dark colored, it sheu'd be manured 
before harrowing—if light colored it should be har- 
rowed first, and then manure put on. 25 two horse loads 
to the acre, evenly spread: then lay the rows, three 
feet each way—leave three stalks in a hill. If laid off 
only one way, one stalk eve:y foot in the row, this is 
one ‘stalk to every three square feet, and it takes the 
best of land tosustainthat much. One stalk to four 
square feet is rather thick foreommon land, and some 
good farmers leave only one te five. 

In cultivating corn,’care should be taken to leave the 
manure as near as possible to the surface, (and have it 
covered, because decomposition takes place more rap- 
idly at thetop of the grounds and consequently food is 
furnished for the young plant, just where it is able and 
anxious to take it. 

If the land is loose and sandy, the cultivator will be 
all sufficient. If inclined to get hard, some instru- 
ment that will penetrate deep and loosen the soil, 
—without disturbing the surface much,—should be us- 
ed when the corn is young. Each working should be 
more and more shallow. 
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Land that is no! m nured after plowing, should be 
cultivated very differently. 

It is no wonder that men should use shovel plows 
in their con-fiells, alter they have buried the compost 
six inches deep. It is natural they should try to reach 
the manure, and bring up a little to be acted on by the 
sun, air and rain, so as to produce foo. for the growing 
plants. 

Old sod fields shoul be worked asdeep as possible 
without disturbing the sod; because the earth is more 
productive near the grass roots; and therefore should 
be brought near to the surface. Manure, on the sar- 
face, enables corn to stand dry weather much better, 
and the heavier the coat the better (or that purpose. 


A black, rich surface, and a deen soil, constitute the 
main dependance for a heavy crop; becanse these con- 
tribute largely to the production of heat and moisture, 
so indespensible to the growth of corn. 


M. T. JOHNSON. 
Short Creek, Ohio, March, 1850. 





From the Western Journal. 





Culture of Hemp. 


Upon reference to the “ Ynnual review of the trade 
ani commerce of St. Louis for the year 1819, as com- 
piled and published by Messrs. “Chambersand Knapp, 
for the Missouri Republican,” it appears that the staple 
commercial products of the State of Missouri, taking 
the receipts of S!. Louis as the criterion, may be set 
down as wheat, lead, flour, hemp, and tobacco; (leaf 
and mannfactured;) these articles taking precedence 
[regarding value] in the order named. 

I assume that at least one half the wheat and flour is 
the product of Lilinois and Iowa, and seven-eizhts of the 
lead is of the export of [ineis. 

Hemp, then stands forth pre-eminently as the grand 
staple of Missouri; its productive value in 1849 being 
placed at one million eighteen thousand three hundred 
and eighty dollars, orjnearly double that of tobacco, in 
its various forms. 

It would seem, therefore, that it behooves the farmer 
of our State to renderthemselves thoioughly familiar 
wt h the kind o: soil,and method of preparing the earth 
for the growing of this plant to advantage. 

In Art. VI, No. VU, V.1. {, of our valuable “Journ- 
al,” my endeavors were put forth to effect this object, 
but ot the time of wri'ing that paper, I had not as fully 
tested an exp rience regarding the growing of hemp up- 
on old ground, as has since fallen to my lot. 

That an old field of the right stripe, [I mean such a 


field as naturally produces the growth mentioned in 
the article referred tu above—elm, hackberry, locust, 


and walnut, with an undergrowth ofhazel,] should be 
refiite | for the growth and production of a prime arti- 
cle of hemp, it is indespensible that it be laid down in 
clover. This should be plowed in duasing the fall of the 
second year, and permitted to reproduce itself during the 
next season. In the autumn of the third year, it should 
again betururd over from twelve to fourteen inches 








atmosphere a sub-soil that has, under the ordinary 

course of tillage, never before seen daylight; and al- 

though it may look rather mulattoish at first, the frosts 

of the ensueing win er, with its consequent exposure, 

will so far change its appearance and quality by spring 

that the sub and subra soil. upon their amalgamation, 

consequent, andin process of breaking up, across, for 
sowing, will present a lively appearance, gratifying 
to the farmer who may adopt this course. 

In the article alluded to, I said that “soil once rich, 
will growa first rate article of hemp, after being treat- 

ed in this manner.” I now give it as fact, that an old 
field of twenty acres, which was first cleared and plant- 
ed in corn in 1811, having had this course of regenera- 
tion pursued with it, produced, in 1849, thirteen thous- 
sand,seven hundred and ten pounds of prime hemp, 
(13,710.,) of a beautiful color and fine weight.® 


Hen p grown upon new ground, ever so well and fine- 
ly prepared for the reception and growth of the seed, 
geerally produces a light lint the first year; whereas, a 
field—an old field—having experienced the above set 
forth, will grow aheavy prime article the first year and 
improve, as it produces hemy;, year after year, until the 
stalks get so large that it will be neccessary to plant it 
in corn and tobacco to impoverish it. 
This may be accounted for from the fact that is nev- 
er plowed during the heat of summer; but is shaded by 
he hemp, which it is well known will stand a drought 
better than any other crop. 
The plain fact is, that our Missouri farmers too of- 
ten (or rather, too many of them) scratch their ground 
over and over, year aller year; all the fertility of the soi 
yet lying dormant; and, of course, useless, below the 
three or fourinches of surface thus disturbed; having 
never been encroached upon for use—buried treasure, 
for the use of future generations. Even if it were not 
proposed to grow hemp upon such old fields, should 
agitators of the surface think proper to go a little farther 
‘in medias res? and draw upon the subsoil, in the man- 
ner hitherto indicated, their labor would be ten-foldly 
rewarded in the increased production on corn or wheat. 
To distort (for the once) the familiar couplet of 
Pope— 


“ This shallow plowing is a foolish thing: 
Plow deep, or taste not of the aurite spring.” 


J. T. CLEVELAND. 
Hvzel Ridge, Mo., March 26, 1850. 





Ot all the articles of food, boiled rice is degested in 
the shortest time—an howr.—Tripe and pigs feet are di- 
gested almost asrapidly. Apples, if sweet and ripe are 
next in order. Venison is digested almost as soon as 
apples. Roasted potatoes are digested in half the time 
required by the same vegetables boiled, whch occupy 
three hours and a half—more than beef or mutton. 
Bread occupies three hours and a quarter. Stewed oys- 
ters and boiled eggs gre digested in three hours and a 
half—an hour more than is required by the same arti- 
cles raw. Turkey and goose are converted in two hours 
and a half, and an hour sooner than chicken. Roasted 





deep. Such plowing will expose to the action of the 


veal, pork, and salted beef occupy five hours anda half 
—which is ionger than any other article of food. 
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Potatoes and Tomatoes. 


It is not so generally known as it deserves to be, 
thatthe tomato when grown among corn is far super- 
ior in flavorto those prokuced in the common way. 
They must of course have a fair share of room to grow, 
and not be too much crowded by the corn, Those who 
can appriciate the good qualities of this vegetable 
when in perfection, will find this mode of growing 
them tosecure all they can ask;at least such has been 
my experience. 

It is maintained by some respectful experimenters 
that potatoes planted ainong corn are not so liable to 
rot; and this opinion has been confirmed by asufficient 
number of trials torender it worthy of atten ion. 

The soundness of the potatoes in these cases, and the 

superior flavor of the tomatoes, mentioned above, are 
probably owing to the same cause—which is, that corn 
fiom its superior powers of attraction and assimilation 
approximates to itself the soluble nitrogenons matters 
contained in the soil, and thus prevents the less ener- 
getic plants in its neighborhood from apso:bing those 
compoundsof nitrogen which experience has shown to 
be injurious to the quility of their products. ‘Lhe best 
potatoes are those which contafn the largest propor- 
tion of starch, and this is but carbon and the censtitu- 
ents of water in another shape. Azotized manures, 
which are found so essential in the cultivation of grain, 
are, on the contrary detrimental when absorbed into the 
circulation of a plant which does not require them for 
the per ection of its product, and whichlis, in fact, un- 
able to digest such concentrated nutriment. Every 
one knows how much inferior the sweet potato be- 
comes when grown upon arich clay soil; and Liebig 
speaks of a poculiar kind of turnip, which, under, the 
the same circumstances, looses all the good qualities 
for which it is noted when cultivated in sandy land. 

Those plants in which compounds of carbon predom- 
inate, may be said to forin a lower grade in the scale of 
vegetable life, than that occupied by those contiining 
more nitrogen. The foriner are the unassisted products 
of Nature,—the forests and the wild gra-ses with which 
a fertile country is covered, before the busy hand of 
man has entered upon its labors; and the latter are the 
golden harvests which his skill and industry secures, to 
increase his comior's or add to his wealth, 

A portion of nitrogen is undoubtedly neccessary to 
all vegetables, but it is equally certain that we some- 
times apply more of the substance than is required to 
producethe best results. If we admit, with Liebig, 
that “plants absorb all the soluble matters present in 
the soil, as a sponge absorbs water with all that is con- 
tains in sotution indiscriminately,”? we must be impres- 
sed with the importance of adapting the supplies of 
food to the necessities of the plant,and of witholding 


Selection of Soils for Analysis. 


We are often asked how soils’ should be selected 
for analysis, whether entirely from the surface or part 
from below, what quantity is required, &c. 

As earth is nota chrystalized substance whose com- 
position may be ascertained by its geometrical form, 
but is heterogeneous in its character, we must be care- 
ful that the samnpje selected should represent an avera- 
ged quality, and to do this it will be neccassary to bear 
in mind that the lighter and soluble portions of soits are 
both to be found in excessin low parts of fields or at 
the bottoins of slopes, and indeed even accidental deep 
furrows in flat fields may by a single shower be rendered 
the recipients of more than adue proportion of particu- 
jar constituents. 

Other parts of the field by being underlaid by atight 
sub-soil, may remain wet for a sufficient length of time 
to induce the decomposition of some of the integrents 
of the soil and subsequent evaporation of the more 
volatile portions—for the proper selection of a speciinen 
of soil for analysis, where the results obtained are to en- 
able the cultivatorto select the proper manures for his 
crops by knowing the deficiencies o! the soil, i is nec- 
ces-ary to select froma large number of places and at 
different depths mixing them all together, aud then ta- 
king a pint or less of this mixture as the average of the 
surface soil of the field. 

A sample so selected, although it cannot be expected 
to represent an exavt average of the quality of the sur- 
face soil will still be sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes. 

The above directions apply particularly to the sur- 
face soil, or that which has been freely worked and 
which has sustained vegetables; but when the advice of 
a consulting agriculturist is intended to be asked in re- 
lation to the abilities and proper crops for sich a_ soil, 
and the manures required for the greater fertilization, 
&c. then an analysis ofthe subsoil should also be made. 
By the sub-soil is meant that under portion which has 
not previously been disintegrated by the plow, and the 
parts of the sub-soil selected for analysis should be 
equally assorted in position and depth, to at least as 
great adepth as could bereached by a sub-soil plow. 
These selections of soils should be made soon alter a 
manuring, as the soluble portior:s will pervade the soil 
in more than dependable quantities, and thus leads to 
‘errors. 

We often receive copies of analysis, with a request 
toadvise modes of cu'ture, manuring, &c., &c., and too 
often are compelled to visit the lovality, simp'y because 
the applicant has not been sufficiently explicit in his 
communications. We should receive accompanying the 
analysis ad scription of the farm generaliy—such as 
the fertilizing materials upon it, marl, muck, &c., &c., 





as far as possible, that which is useless or detrimen 
tal. 

It is said of the Chinese, that they manure the plant 
rather than the spil,—and certainly to do this unstand- 
ingly and effectually ,implies the possession of the high- 
est a alaendon within the ambition of a scientific 
farmer. orking Farmer. 


and when known the class of rocks prevading or under- 
laying the sub-soil; also some account of the previons 
mode of manuring, depth to which it has been plowed, 
elevation above the sea, and indeed all faets which may 
in the most remote degree effect the economy or re- 
quirments of the farm.— Working Farmer. 
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Scarcity or Foop.—The present time, we believe, 
is without parallel inthe history of St. Clair county, for 
the scarcity of food of nearly every description. On 
account ofthe partial failure of the wheat crop last seas- 
on, our mills— the largest and best in the state—are com- 
pelled to stand idle, not being able to get wheat enough 
to supply the home demand, and the consequence is,our 
millers and merchants are obligedto resort to foreign 
markets to supply their customers. 

It is seriously feared that the teams on the road will 
be compelled to lay by, from the fact that there is not a 
sufficiency of food to be had to keep them all up. Corn 
has advanced to forty cents per bushel, taken from the 
crib, and the supply is far inadequate to the demand, 
even at thatprice. Persons upon whose authority we 
can rely, state that only about one half of the farmers 
throughout this and adjoining counties have feed enough 
to last them until the fall crops shall appear. Such, 
we presume, will deyend upon buying of those that 
have it, so that there will doubtlese be a deficiency even 
among the farmers to say nothing of what the demand 
will be for other consumption:— Belleville Republican. 





Fine Ca1rLe.—McLean county Beaten.—We pub- 
lished some weeks since, an item from the Western 
( Bloomington, Ill.) Whig, in regard toa number of fine 
cattle raised in McLean county. We are now extremely 
gratified in being able to state that McLean county has 
been beaten. We have been informed that Mr. Kalph, 
of Morgan county, recently sold toa Mr. Stoltz, of Ohio 
sixty head of cattle for $3,000, or at the average price of 
$50 per head; the gioss weight of which, on an average, 
being ‘rom 1600 to 2000lbs, They were purchased by 
Mr. Stoltz expressly fer the eastern market, whither he 
hassince taken them. If any other county in the State 
can beat this, it will afford us great pleasure to hear 
fromthem. Old Saint Clair, we fear will have to ac- 
knowledge herself vanquished.— Belleville Republican. 


—) 

Wuo Senpns Home tHE Gotp!—A California Cor- 
respondent of the Providence Journal in reference tothe 
statement that every steamer leaving San Francisco, 
loaded with gold, says that brokers, gamblers; specula- 
tors and mechanics sen‘ home three fourths of it. Where 
one miner has sent home five hundred dollars, a hun- 
dred have returned to San Francisco poor and discour- 
aged. Where one has sent one thousand, ten have died. 

He adds that young men “wash clothes,” dig in the 
streets, and hive been in some cases driven to theft. 


The last, asa reward, have got a chain around the an- 
cle, and the other end attached to an iron ball, and 
they have steady employment in the streets of San 
Francisco for three years, Atthe expiration of that 
time their gold fever will be somewhat abated.—Low- 
ell Conrier. 
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INDEPENDENCE RiiLroap.—The Independence and 
Missouri Rail Road is now ready for transportation ol 
passengers and freight. There are two large and well 
arranged Depots, one at the river and the other at the 
ci'y of Independence, they are capable of storing five 
hundred tons freight. There are some neatly finished 
passenger cars re-dy for operation. So says an adver- 
tisement in tie last Commonwealth. 
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Profitable Cows. 

Mrs. Hines gives the following account, which 
shows her superior skill both in managing cows and 
the dairy. Wecopy from the Greenfield Gazeite, to 
which Mrs, H. has been a subscriber twenty years, and 
has always paid her subscription promptly, which is 
another commendable trait. 

I have five cows, and have sold, the past season, 1,- 
300 Ibs. of butter, besides milk, cream, and butter for 
the family use. Our family will averege eight. I 
raised seven calves last spring; some of them quite 
early calves, and some late; two of them I got of my 
neighbors. I have fatted 768 Ibs. of pork, mostly on 
the sour milk. Now, let usleave out one of the cows 
for the family use, and see the credit on the other four 
—say 1300 ¢iyided by four makes 325 lbs. to each cow; 
the butter sold averaging 16 1-2 cents; 325 Ibs. at 16 1-2 
cents makes $53 62 to each cow. The seven calves 
are werth $30, say $25 to the four cows; and five hun- 
dred of the pork, at $9, will be $30; and the $24 for 
the calves, makes $55, divided by 4, leaves $13 75 to 
each cow; this added to $53 62, will make $67 37 to 
each cow: 

My cows are about midiling sized, and of the native 
breed. They have a good pasture in suminer, and good 
hay in winter, and that is all: except in winter, [ some- 
times give Old Brindle a few apples and potatoes, par- 
ings, and ihe like, to make her hold ont her milk till 
some of the otherscome in, Whenl see any thing in 
the butter line in your paper that beats the above, I will 
try again. 

MIRANDA HINES. 

Munroe, Feb. 18, 1850: 





Plank Roads. 

In my last I spoke in general terms of the advantages 
of Plank Roads. I think I proved. 

Ist. ‘That plank roads are more easily and cheaply 
constructed than Railroads. 

2nd. That they are more easily keptin repair, and 
yield a larger and more certain return to the Stockhold- 
ers. . 

3d. That produce can be carried over them. at least 
twenty-five per ceut: cheaper than on the Railroads. 

4th. That they are particularly adupted to the south- 
ern States, because of the abundanae of timber, and the 
character of the power used. 

Sth. That they accommodate a larger number of 
people, because they can be carried almost to every mans 
door, while Riilroads cannot. 

9th. That they tend to sustain a local population, 
and build up a home market in every neighborhood 
which they penetrate. 

Tothese I may add that Plank Roads are better adap 
ed to an agricultural coun!ry, because they can be con- 
structed and kept in :epair by the planters themselves; 
and because the planters can own them and manage 
them so as tomake the transient travel pay the expence 
of carrying their own cotion to market, and also to re- 
turn a handsome interest besides. — Macon Messenger. 
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From Moore’s Rural New York:r. 


The True Farmer---A Scientific Man. 


Agriculture, from various reasons, has not ta- 
ken its proper place among the arts and sciences* 
—has not been held in that esteem, nor wielded 
that influence which was rightly its due. Amon 
these causes the most prominent is, that the pro- 
fession of a farmer has not been held by himself 
and others of the importance which really belongs 
to it. The knowledge, energy and skill necessa- 

to a successful prosecution of this apparently 
simple, yet in fact, complicated pursuit, have ei- 
ther been undervalued or not duly appreciated, 
and men have fled from its drudgery to that more 
severe, less useful, calling for less intellectual 
culture and effort, but ranking higher among the 
‘‘uppermost”’ classes of community. The hon- 
est farmer who has, by skillful and industrious 
foresight, made the ‘‘wilderness to blossom as the 
rose,” and gathered around him all the comforts, 
and most of the real refinements of life, misled 
by this idea, instead of teaching his sons to fol- 
low and honor his example, learns them to be 
ashamed of the calling of their father, and that 
honor, and influence, and refinement are only to 
be found in professional life. 

Save in those by-ways of our land, where ag- 
ricultural newspapers are not needed, and where 
book-farming is scouted as wasteful and mistaken 
economy, the idca that knowledge, and the teach- 
ings of science, are unnecessary and useless to 
the farmer, is an exploded one, bocoming daily 
more and more. obsolete, and its dark domains 
more circumscribed, so that they cannot long es- 
cape the light, now of almost universal diffusion. 


How the matter is looked upon by the eye 
which takes in a large extended view of human 
knowledge and research, the following finely 
written extracts furnish a beautiful example. 
They are from No. 401 of Blachwood’s Maga- 
zine: 


“Look at that magnificent ship whtch cleaves the 
waters, now trusting to her canvass and wafted by fa- 
voring breezes; now despite the fierce-t gales, paddling 
her triumphant way over hill and valley, precipice and 
ravine, which the raging sea out of her fertile materials 
is every moment fashioning beneath her feet. Is there 
any product of humau art in which more intellect is 
embuilied than in this piece of living mechanism? The 
timber can tell of the axe of the woodman on far distant 
hills, and of the toil of many craftsmen in fitting it for its 
present purpose. The iron of the researches of the 
mineralogist,the laborious skill ofthe miner, the alche- 
my of the smelter,the wonders of the tilt-hammer, the 





*That agriculture may rank as an art with painting, 
poetry, and sculpture, let landscape gardening show— 
which isart seeking to perfect nature—to bring into 
one view all of the congenial possible of natural beauty 
and scenic effect, intermingled with the highest grandeur 
and loveliest of art and science combined. 





: —=- 
ingenuity of the mechanist, and the almost inconcieva- 


ble and mathematical nicity by which its various por- 
tions are fitted to each other, and, like the muscles and 
sinews of the human body, made to play together for a 
purpose previously contemplated—and uninstructed 
man might say, previously agreed upon among them- 
selves. The steam, of what hidden secrets of nature!— 
the mysteries of heat, which could not hi. e themselves 
from the searching genius of Black,—the chemistry of 
water, which the everpondering mind of Watt compell- 
ed from nnwilling nature,—the endless contrivances by 
which its fierce power was tamed to most submissive 
obedience in the werk-shops of Soho. * * And when, 
as the mid-day sun mounts to the zenith, the sextant 
aid the quicksilver appear, how does it flash upon us 
that modern navigation is the child of astronomy; and 
that the mind embodied in the latest Russian telescope 
is part and parcel of the inappreciable mass of thought 
to’which, ‘walking the waters just like athing of life,’ 
that huge steam frigate owes its being! 

What a concentration of varied knowlepge is seen in 
this single work of art! From how many sources has 
this knowledge come!—how many diverse pursuits or 
sciences have yielded their neccessary qu:ta to the 
common stock!—how many varied talents have been 
put uuder contributiontocontiive its many parts, and 
put them fittingly together! 


But to the pursuits of the humble farmer, more aids 
still contribute than to those of the dauntless naviga‘or. 
His patient and quiet life on land is as dependait upon 
varied knowledge, draws its instruction from as many 
sources, and is more bound up in visible union with all 
the branches of human science, that even the active and 


stirring life of the dweller on the sea, 
* * a * 7 o * o 


How much intellect, from the earliest dawn of civili- 
zation, has been lavished on the soill—how many bran- 
ches of knowledge are at this moment uniting their 
strength to develop its la:est capabilities ! Geology yields 
the raw materials upon which, in after ages, the toils 
of the husbandman are expended. She explains what 
are the variations in the natural qualitiy of these mate- 
rials; how these variations have arisen; where they lead 
to increase, and where to diminish fertility; how and 
where the still living rocks may contribute to the im- 
provement of the dead earth which has been formed 
from them; and how, in some apparently iusecure re- 
gions, the unsleeping volcano showers over the land at 
varying periods the elements of an endiess fertility. 
Mineralogy lends her aid to unravel the origin, and na- 
ture, and wants, and capabilities of the soil; and, as 
the handmaid and willing follower of geology, dresses 
and classes the fragments which geology has let fall 
from her inagnificent fermations. But chemistry, espe- 
cially, exhansts herself in the cause of the husbandman. 
No branch of rural art is beyond her provinec and con- 
trol. 


Upon the soil the plant grows. What a wonder and 


a mystery isthe plant! A living, growing, and breath- 
ing existence, that speaks silently to the eye, and the 
sense of touch, and to the sence of smell—speaks kind- 
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ly toman, and soothingly, and appeals to his reasoning 
powers—but is mute to the most open and wakeful of 
all his senses, and by no verbal speech reveals the se- 
crets with which its full vessels are bursting. How many 
wise heads have watched, and tended, and studied it— 
the humble plant—interpreting its smallest movements, 
the meaning of every change of hue upon its leaves, and 
flowers, and gathering profoundest wisdom from its fix- 


ed and voiceless life. 
S _ s ® @ eo a 


And on the plant as it grows, and as a perlect whole‘ 
chemistry expends entire and most gilted intellectual 
lives. Of what the plant consists, whence it draws its 
subsistence, how it takes it in—in what form, in what 
quautity, at what period of the day—how the air feeds 
it, how the soil sustains it, why it grows well here and 
badly there—-what are the nature, composition, action, 
and special influences of manures—where and when, 
and of what kind, they should be applied to the plant— 
how this or that effect isto be produced by them, cer 
this or that defect remedied. 


Still the life of the plant is an unravelled thread. 
The steam frigate appears to live, and thunders as 
she moves, breathing fireandsmoke. But the still life 
of the plant awes and subdues more than allfthis. Man 
may forcibly obstruct the path of the growing twig, but 
it turns quietly aside and moves patiently on. ‘The dead 
iron and wood, and the forceful steam, all obey iat.’s 
will—his intellect overmasters their stubbornness, and 
tames them into crouching slaves—but the life of the 
plant defies him. That life he can extinguish; but to 
use the living plant he must obey it, and study its wants 
and tendencies. How vastly easier to achieve a boun- 
tiful triumph over the most stubborn mineral matter, 
than to mould to man’s wiil the humblest flower that 
grows!” 


Thus we see that the farmer’s life is, and 
should be far from an unintellectual one—far 
from being a pursuit unworthy the best energies 
of the most cultivated minds of our age: Asa 
business pursuit, it is the basis, the ground work 
of all others—ministering to the deepest wants 
and highest aspirations of society and intellect. 
And, while other sciences are making steady 
improvements, and gaining daily progress towards 
perfection, we are happy to see in the existence 
and prosperity of such periodicals as the “Rural 
New Yorker,” bright omens that the agricultural 
community are awake totheir own interests which 
are, at the same time, the best interests of the 
country and community at large. J. H. B. 


‘ 





State Agricultural Fairs. 


Until the past year the State of New York has 
been alone in the holding of a general exhibition 
of stock, and the productions of the agricultur- 
ist; such, however, has been the success attend- 
ant upon the exertions, and such the evident ben- 
efit resulting from the exhibitions and published 
proceedings, essays, &c., that several other States 
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are now moving in the matter. This last year 
Ohio would have held her first State fair, under 
the direction of the State Board of Agriculture, 
but It was postponed on account of the general 
prevalence of the cholera. Michigan did hold a 
State Fair at Detroit, and such was the interest 
created that even the most sanguine were sur- 
prised at the extent and number of the produc- 
tions exhibited. 

The coming season New York leads off with 
the appointment of her fair at Albany, on the 3d, 
4th, 5th, and 6th of September. 

The list ef premiums will of course, be as us- 
ual, liberal ; besides which, it will be seen she 
appropriates four days instead ef three as here- 
tofore. The first day will be occupied mostly in 
arranging. The second and third days are for 
the public to examine, and the fourth day is add- 
ed for the purpose of auctions, and other sales of 
the articles exhibited. 

Ohio follows New York, and has appoitted 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of September as the days 
for holding her first grand State fair. The course 
pursued by those in control is similar to that of 
New York: to locate some particular place for 
holding the show, and to require of the citizens 
of that place subscriptions to a certain amonnt as 
a fund toward paying expenses. Cincinnati held 
vut the greatest inducements that way, and the 
fair is therefore appointed at that place. 

The list of premiums is not yet appointed, but 
will be made with reference to the honor of the 
State, that it may not suffer, and at the same time 
with a knowledge that our resources are not yet 
equal tothose of New York. We shall publish 
the list of premiums as soon as received, and we 
doubt not the Western Reserve will find cham- 
pions to compete vigorously for most of the pri- 
zes. 

Michigan follows Ohio, and has appointed her 
second State Fair to be held at Ann Arbour on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of September. Her list 
of premiums is already published, for a copy of 
which we thank the Recording Secretary, and is 
made up with an evident knowledge that the sub- 
ject is one of interest to the whole people, and 
will liberally sustain a bold and onward course by 
the Society. — [Ohio Statesman. 





Great talent renders a man famous; great mer- 
it produces respect; great learning gains esteem; 
good breeding alone insures love and affection. 


O, for youth once more, that green spring-time, 
before suspicion had mildewed the fair flowers of 
the ideal future. 


Buy not, sell not, where self respect is barter- 
ed, for that once lost, the mainspring of honor is 
rusted and decayed 


Roprove not a scorner, last he hate thee; re- 
buke a wise man, and he will love thee. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 
Flax with Barley. 


I have, for a number of years, been inthe 
practice of loaning flax seed to sow, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a supply of seed for manufac- 
turing into oil. For the last three years the av- 
erage yield has not exceeded ten from one, which 
is, inleed, a very ordinary yield. I have known 
farmers who had thirty from one, but it is con- 
sidered a good return if one bushel produces 
twenty. 

I recently purchased from Mr. Lawrence 


Gardner, of Charlton, Saratoga county, N.Y., a 


little short of twenty Lushels, which he, raised 
among his barley, from a little more than a peck 
sown. Mr. Gardner assured me that the flax by 
no means interfered with the growth and yield of 
the barley—that it did not interfere with the har- 
vesting, but on the contrary it kept the barley so 
together as to render the harvesting less difficult. 
This yield of about seventy-five from one is 
perhaps unprecedented in this country: and it 
would be well for farmers, especially those who 
do not live a great distance from Mr. Gardner, to 
ascertain his mode of sowing, so as to be able to 
effect such desirable results. X. 
We find in the Berkshire Culturist an account 
of a crop of flax and barley together. It was 
raised by Mr. Reed Mills, of South Williams- 
town, Mass. He states that he deriyed his in- 
formation in regard to the crop from the Cultiva- 
tor. Last spring, he sowe anacre and a half of 
ground with three bushels of barley and one of 
flaxseed. Before sowing, he soaked the barley 
in weak brine twenty-four hours, then rolled it 
in plaster, and added the flax seed, rolling them 
both together. He obtained forty bushels and a 
half of barley, worth sixty-seven cents per bush- 
el, and seven bushels of flax seed, worth one dol- 
lar per bushel—the whole being worth thirty-six 
dollars and fourteen cents. From this deduc'tng 
the expenses of cultivation. interest on land, &c., 
eleven dollars fifty cents, a net profit was left of 
twenty-four dollars sixty-four cents. 


— 0 —_— 
The Water Cure. 


Miss Catharine Beecher, the highly accom- 
plished lady philanthropist, nas written a letter 
to the St. Louis Intelligencer, giving her opinion, 
in some length, of the Water Cure Treatment. 
She thinks it highly beneficial, and mentions some 
instances where the happiest effects have been pro- 
duced in the treatment of chronic diseases. We 
believe that she speaks principally from experi- 


ence, having herself been an attendant at Round | 


Hill, the famous Water Cure Institute, in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 

Miss Beecher says that much—even the entire 
success ot the practice depends, upon the whole- 
sume manner of its application, and the proper 





care and nursing of the patient while under the 
treatment, alinost, by her positive instructiens in 
these particulars, leading one to suppose that the 
patients were to be healed by good nursing, and 
not by the water treatment. But this may be the 

rand secret of success after all, for upon recoy- 
ery by cold water remedies, the patient has no- 
thing to fear from the probable bad effects of the 
medicine administered, as is frequently the case in 
the practice of many of our regular bred physi- 
cians, when the influence of the remedy is far 
worse than the malady. 

The Water Cure, therefore, is to be looked up- 
on and hailed as a discovery of more than ordina- 
ry value to the afflicted human flesh of this and 
future ages—worthy a prominent place in the an- 
nals of medical science, and which, if we are to 
believe all that is said about it must in the course 
of time come intogeneral practice. Truly, this 
isan age of improvements! Whocan tell if the 
Anglo-Saxons eontinue to prosecute their search- 
es for wisdom, gold mines, Dead 8ea curiosities, 
&c., what will be the state of affairs half a century 
hence ?— Belleville Republican. 





It is recorded of the late Ear] of Berkley that 
he was suddenly awakened at night in his car- 
riage by a highwayman, who, running a pistcl 
hrough the window, and presenting it close to his 
breast, demanded his money, exclaiming at the 
same time that he had heard that his lordship had 
boasted that he never would be robbed by a single 
highwayman, but that he should now be taught 
the contrary. His lordship putting his hand in 
his pocket remarked, neither would I now be 
robbed, if it were not for that fellow looking over 
your shoulder. The highwaymanturned round 
his head, when his lordship who had drawn a 
pistol from his pocket instead of a purse, shot 
him dead. 


a. 


MR. CALHOUN. 

Some ofthe most remarkable peculiarities of. Mr. 
Calhoun—like things that stamped nearly every act of 
his life—adhered to him in his dying moments, and de- 
veloped themselves tothe world, after he was cold 
and stiff in death. One of these was his request to 
have his body laid out in full senatorial dress—as if to 
show his fellow men how calmly he could come to the 
“end of earth.” This request was complied with. The 
distinguished Southron was laid out ona lounge, in a 
full suit of black, with his cravat tied ;roperly around 
his neck, and his shoes on his feet. His hair—-whuse 
erect and wiry position on his head, was highly indica- 
tive of the prominent traits in his moral character and 
physical constitution—was laid over his temples as he 
was wont to wear it in the Senate, and as he stroked it 
back with the last touch of his fingers, ere they were 
palzied by the icy grasp of death. S» passed away the 
most famous man of the southern United States.— Oliv 


Branch. 
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Green and Dry Wood. 


I see that this subject is discussed in the New-Yor- 
ker, and it is quite desisable to kuow the truth in soim- 
portant a matter. I perceive that the advocates of green 
wood admit thatdry actuelly throws out the mos 
heat, but that agreat partof itis lost by being swep! 
up the chimney. At any rate, no one can insist that as 
znuch heat is given out by the combustion of a certain 


amount of fuel, where a part of the heat must necces- 


sarily be latent or hidden in evaporating a large quanti- 


ty of water. For heat, sufficient to raise the tempera- | 


ture a thousand degrees, is lost in evaporating the mvis- 
ture, the vapor of which, unless confines! in a close and 
very strong vessel, cannot rise higher in temperature 
than 212 degrees. 

Repeated and careful experiment has shown me that 
the actual amount of heat thrown out by good, sound 
well seasoned wood, (not water soaked and then half 
decayed before tie seasoning was accomplished.) is 
about twice that emitted by green. But in a fire place 
nine-tenths of this issent up the chimney, and a very 
large portion in a stove, with a strong draught. But 
the emission of heat by fuelis one thing, and the wast- 
ing of it after emitted is another. The difficulty lies in 
the fire place and stove, and notin the dry wood. I 
have used for many years a hot-air furnace; and for 
many years an air-tight, self-regulating stove. In both 
of these, the draught was very small, and a very small 
portion of the heat went up thechimney. The superi- 
ority of well seasoned wood, (not in thin splinters, but) 
in large blocks, six inches or more threugh, was here 
most striking, possessing twice the efficacy of green 
Hence I find it to my advantage to buy all my wood 
two years in advance that it may become thoroughly 
seasoned in the large wood-house which | have built for 
this purpose.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 





Mules. 


During a late southern journey, I was very much in- 
terested, while witnessing the labors for which the 
mule has been preferred, either to the horse or the ox, 
and am satisfied that, if properly selected and adapted to 
the work to be performed, there isno comparison be- 
tween the one or the other,in point of convenience, 
economy—or indeed onany other point. And there is 
as much difference between the breeds of mnules as of 
horses, and much moreso than between those of the 
ox; for in many places, I net with them of most beau- 
tiful figure, with small head and ears, and full tails— 
scarcely to be known by passers by from horses—~ while 
in carriages of pleasure. This evidently turned after 
the dam, which is sometimes chosen of elegant figure, 
for the purpose of rearing mules for the »leasure carri- 
age,and on one occasion! saw.exhibited at a cattle show, 


a mare of this description and three mule foals at her’ 


side—progeny, for three years in succession—that] il 
would puzzle me to dojustice to, in the way of des- 
cription. The mare was a beautiful strawberry roan 
color, and so were the mule foals, and most perfectly 
matched in every other way, with every quality suit- 


able for the carriage, oreven the saddle. Others there 
were, in which the wole predominated,speciu: ns of the 
Strength and stouiness so olen recorded in journeying 


,and through the mountain passes, where the horse 


, | Would faint and die throng laligue, exposure and want 


oftood, 1 was invited to examine a pair such, only 
three years old, ineasuring seventeen hands in hight! 
with bone in proportion. But of all those which I saw, 
and there were many hundreds, Tcoveted only a breed 
of milk white color that a gentleman had collected to- 
gether—it would almost seem—for the pur; ose of do- 
ting away all question, as to the preference for either 


horses or ox. They bad enormous bene and «ere short- 
| legged; their head and eats were not even large, and by 

no means did they extibit that sagacity—to call it’ by 
) Ho Worge arame—whi h mules are often endowed with 
} such as render them difficult of management, and not to 

be trus'ed when ona spree, yet in their natural gate, 
‘they are far more active thon the horse—bei g onthe 
saine estate, alihongh by no means so well fed or cared 
for--in short, they verified every remark that Lhad ever 
seen made when preferring the labor of the mule to the 
| horse, and leaving the ox af an unmeasurable distance 
in tie rear.-- Boston Cullirator, 


0 


Broom Corn. 


“T know of but cne good kind of seed,—that bronght 





from the extreme south; and that will yield a much lar- 
ger crop than tiat raised at the North, 

Soils —Such «s will raise a good crop of Indian Corn 
the richer the be'ter. 





Cultivation. — Piow deep; harrow well, then, lay it in 
| ridg: sabout two feet apar', w tha small one horse plow 


plant crosswise of the ridges about the same distance 


apart as the rows, Thin the hillsto five or six stalks; 
ash or plaster the hills atewch hoeing. 

Preparation of Seed. —Put the seei in water, save all 
that sinks, reject all that swims; pul it in a proper ves- 
sel with Water as hot as th» hand econ bear it; let it 
stand two or three days, pour the watir off, and keep 
the seed sufficiently im istuntil if is ready to sprout, 
dry the seed no faster than it is used, with lime, plaster 
or ashes; let the lind be tresh plow ed; by this mode the 
corn will be up in advance of the weeds and grass, 
acd thus save much trouble in weeding; bill the corn 
b it moderately. If neccessary tu breok it down,break it 
below the first orupper joint, 

Hiurvesting.—Cut the brush above the upper joint 
dryit with care that it does not mould. L ecut the stalks? 
close to the ground, flog them in heaps, and when dry 
burn them on the ground. 

When my seed is taken off, [hand the brush over to 
la workmanto moke at the holves. PT tock the premium 
on broom corn last sali, my brushes being four iaches 
longer than any that could be produced, 

To clean the Sced.—I hare ahatchel with teeth «jx in- 
ches long. » ade of wool or iron. set in a single row, 
so as tocome togetier at the bottem, and slaut grad a- 
lallytoa point atthe top. Place t' is firm on a suitable 

height and you can clean the seed with great rapidity. 

If your seed is tripe, you will find a geod market next 

fall when the Fowl! Cor gress sit-, a it is superior food, 
| both for heus and roosters.” — Vergennes Virmonter. 
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From the St. Louis Union. 
The Laboring Poor of England. 


Notwithstanding the assertion of the political econo- 
mists of England, that the condition of the laboring clag- 
ses of that country has steadily improved for the last two 
or three centuries, it is very evident that the very reverse 
is the fact. A glance at their present contition would 


satisfy ony one that if their fortunes have impreved, 
they must once have been inconcievably baa. 

The New York Tribune is publishing a series of re- 
views of the evidence elicited by a commission appoint- 
ed to examine into the condition of the laboring poor, 
from which it would appear, that the sufferings and 
degredation of the operatives of that proud realm, 
have reached a point beyond which endurance were 
impossible. Itis no wonder that thousands of ar- 
tizansare annually leaving the land of their birth, and 
flocking toa land where labor meets itsreward, ‘That 
all do not do so, is attribu'eable, doubtless, to the ina- 
bility produced by extreme poverty. 

In Spitalfieldes,where one-tenth of the silk goods made 
in England are manufactured, over twenty thou-and 
Operatives are employed. As a class, they have always 
been remarkable for their mtelligence, refinement, and 
a love ofintelectual pursuits. They are mainly the de. 
scendunts of French artizans, who leit their coun'ry,. 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and are inuch 
superior to the generality of the laboring people of 
England. This superiority over other laboring classes 
they retain, notwithstanding they a e inferior to what 
they once were. Formerly they were great botanists, 
and filty years ago there existed among them a Flori- 
cultural Society, then the only one in Englaud. They 
had also a Historical Societ,, an Entomological Socie- 
ty, anda Mathematical Society, ailkept up by op ra- 
tive weavers. Dottonp, the inventor of the achromatic 
telescope was a Spitalsfield weaver; and it was at their 
looms that the British Government found Simpson and 
Epwarps when they were made Professors of Mathe- 
matics at the Military Schools o! Woolwich and Chat- 
ham. And not only were the wages of the weavers then 
sufficient to permit such a degree of wental cultivation, 
but they enjoye | an amout of domestic comfort and in- 
dependence to which they are now strangerse On holi- 
days they used to go with their families to dine at the 
litile public gardens which were then numerous in the 

environs of the city; and there, too, they might often be 
seen in little groups, spending socially, in the fashion of 
their French ancestors, the leisure liours that remained 
after their labor was accomplished. Now all this is 
changed, For them leisure and holidays are alike abo- 
lished, and stn ly and social intercourse are luxuries en- 
joyed by stealth; while from morning till m:dnight, on 
Sundays and all other days, the dull noire of looms is 
incessant through the quarter ocupied by their narrow 
aaperets ones habitations. 

ith regard to their pay in former times times we 
have no more exact means of judging thanthe degree 
of comfortthey enjoyed and their general inteligence 
and refinement. The first precise statistics are of the 
year 1824.—Then the average weekly earnings of the 
operatives, taking the whole body together, employed 
and unemployed, was 14 shillings 9 pence per week, or 
about $350. In 1838 this price had fallen off more than 
one half, the average being only 7 -hillings; and in 1849 
there had been accowplished a still further reduction 
of from 15 to 20 per cent, bringing the average earnings 
down to 5 shillings 6 pence, or alittle more than one 
do!lar twenty-five cents per week. And while the re- 
turns to the weaver have undergone this terrible dimi- 
nuation his work has grown much more severe; in 1824, | 
the average hours of daily labor, were ten; now they 
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receives but 90 cents. These figures speak for them- 
selves and need no comments. Naked asthey stand, 
they are replete with a heart-rending eloquence which 
no rhetoric could heighten. 

In 1836, the Government made an investigation into 
the condition of these operatives, when every care was 
taken to ascertain the whole truth. Among many wit- 

| nesses, Mr. Thomas Heath, a weaver, was examined 
by the Commission. He was understood to be one of 


| the most skilful workmen in the district. According to 


, his statement, during eight years, his earvings had 
been 11s. 6d. a week, and his wife’s 3s, The following 
is given in bis evideuce: 

Ques. “Have you any children??? Ans “No;I bad 
two, but they are both dead, thanks be to God!”? 


Q “Deo you express satisfaction at the death of your 


| 


children?” 4.,**I do! I thank God for it. I am relieved 
from the burden of maintaining them, and they, poor 
rrevtures, are relieved from the troubles of this mortal 
life.”? 

This it will be remembered wds 11 years ago, when 
things were much better than now. 

The weavers attribute the decline of wages to the 
grasping policy of employers, and to competition, In 
November Jast, one of themsaid to Mr. MayHEw: 

“The workmen are obliged to take the low prices be- 
cause they have not the ineans to hold out, and they 
know that if they don’t take the work, otters will. 
There are always plenty of weavers unemployed, and 
the cause of that is owing to the lowness of prices, and 
the people being compelled to do double the quantity 
of work that they used te do in order to live. Ihave 
made a stand against tie lowness of prices, and have 
lost my work through refusing totake the price. _Cir- 
cumstances compel us to take it at last. The cupboard 
gets low, and the landlord comes for his weekly rent. 
The masters are all trying to undersell one another. 
They never will advance wages. Go get my neighbor 
to do it, each says,and then I’ll advance, It has been 
a continuation of reduction forthe last six and twenty 
years, and acontinuation of suffering for just as lonz.’? 


The same witness givesthe following testimony to 
the effects of competition with foreign workmen: 


‘ It’s useless talking about French goods. Why we’ve 
driven the French out of market in umbreallas and par- 
asols—but the people are starving while they are driv- 
ing of ’em out.” 

Another weaver ma‘le this statement: 

‘* Weavers are all a getting poorer and masters getting 
country houses. My master has heen loosing terrible, 
and yet he he’s just taken a country mansion. I work 
15 hours, and olterp more. When, I knock off at ten at 
night, [leave lights up all round me—many go on till 
eleven. In the dead of night I can always see one light 
somewhere, some man ‘on the finish.? I wake at 5 and 
hear the looins going.” 


Another said: “If you was to come around here on 
Sundays, you’d hear the looms going all about; they’re 
obliga'ed to do it or starve.” Some others expressed 
themselves as follows: 
“We think there is a desire on the part of every 
manu‘acture to undersell the others, and so get an extra 
amount of trade into his own hands, and make a large 
and rapid fortune thereby. The public, we are sat- 
isfied,do not receive any benefit from this extreme com- 
petitien? The public gain no advantage whateveer by 
the depreciation in our rate of wages. It is our firm 
convic‘ion that if affsirs continue as atjpresent, the fate 
of the working-man mnst be pauperism, crime or 
death.” 

Weclose witha part of the testimony of another wea- 
ver: 

“The price of weaving is so low, that we’re ashamed 
to say-what it is, becanse its the means of pulling down 





are fourteen; so that for the same duration of toil which 
in 1824 brought’three dollars and fifty cents, he now 


other men’s wages‘and other men’s trades. The people 


is a-being brought to that state of destitution that wakes 
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many say it’s a blessing from the Almighty that takes 
them from the world. ‘They lose all love of country— 
yes, and all hopes; and they prays to be tortured no 
longer. 


“Why, want is common toa hundred families close here 
—and this itis to have cheap silks. [ should like to ask a 
question here, as I see you’re writing, sir. ° Whenis the 
people of England to have the big loaf they was promw- 
ised—that’s it. As for animal food, why it’s a stranger 
tous. Once a week, may be, we get’s a taste of it, but 
that’s a hard struggle, and many a family don’t have it 
once amonth. The government of my native land ought 
to interpose their powerful arm to put astop io such a 
state of things. Unless they do, civil society with us 
isall at an end. Every body is pecoming brutal, unnat- 
ural. Billy, [to his son] just turn up that shell now 
and let the gentleman see what beautiful frabrics we’re 
in the habit of producing—and then he sha!l say whe h- 
er we ought to be in the filthy state we are. Just show 
the light Billy. That’s for ladies to wear and adorn 
them, and makethem handsome. [It was an exquisite 
piece of maroon colored velvet, that amidst all the squa 
lor of the place seemed marvelou ly beautiful, and it’ 
was a wonder to see it uusoiled amid all the filth that 
surouuded it.] The manufacturers have lowered the 
wages so low, that one would hardly believe the peo- 
ple would take the work. But what’s one to do? The 
children can’t quite starve. Ob, no!—Oh, no!” 


| 





Mushrooms. 


A great number of fungi ot a poisonous nature, bear 
a nearresemblance to the mild eatable mushroom, so 
that the best judges of them are liable to occasional de- 
ception. The following description ofthe true mush- 
room may be useful to those who intend to gather or 
purchase this vegetable. ‘The ‘gills’ or underpart of the 
cap are loose, of a pinkey-red, changing to a liver col 
or, situated close to the stem. but not unifed to it; very 
thick set, irregularly dispos d, some forked next the 
stem, some next the edge of the cap, and some at both 
ends, in which case the intermediate smaller gills are 
generally excluded. The cap orpileous is externally 
white, changing to brown when old, and becoming 
scurfy; it is regularly convex, fleshy, flatter when old, 
from two to four inches, but some'imes even nine in- 
ches in diameter; it liquifies as it decays; the flesh is 
white. The stem is solid, white, cylindrical, from two 
to three inches high, and about halfan inch or more in 
diameter. The ‘curtain? or wembrane which extends 
from the stem to the edze of the cap, is white and deli- 
cate. When the mushrootn first makes its appearance, 
it is smooth and almost globular, and 1n this state is cal- 
leda button. This species is esteemed the best and 
most savory, and is much in request for the table. It 
is eaten fresh, either stewed or boiled, or preserved as 
a pickle, orin powder: it al-o furnishes the sause cal- 
led ketchup. The field plantsare better for eating than 
those raised in ar‘ificial beds, their flesh being more 
tender; but the cultivated mushrooms are better looking 
and be more easily collected in the preper state for eat- 
ing, and are firmer and better for pickling. The wild 
mushrooms are found in parks and other pastures, where 


guish the true from the false by the sm). The fol- 
lowing test will be found useful to ofther persons: 
Sprinkle salt on the spongy part or gills'o!l the mu-b- 
rooms to be tried. If they turn yellow thiby are poison. 
ous; if they turn black, they are good. ‘Allow the salt 
to eat alittle before you decide as to colcir, 


Characters ef false Mushrooms or Poisonous Fungi. 
They have a warty cap, or else fragments of mem- 
brane adhering to the upper surface; thy y are heas vy, 
they emerge troma ‘vulva’ or bag; they grow in wovds 
and shady places, or in tulfs or clusters On the trunks 
or stumps of trees; they have an as'ringent s ‘yptic taste 
and a pungent and oftea nauseous odor; they become 
blue after being cu’; they are moist on the ‘Urlaces 
they posses an orange or red-rose color, they turn ye}. 
low when -alted. Mushrooins which possess any of 
these properties, are to be shunned as dangerous,—Cae- 
nadian Agricull: rist 





Amount of Food raised on an Acre, 





The amount of human food that can be produced up- 
en an acre is worthy of great consideration. One hun- 
dred bushe!s of Indian corn per acre is not an uncommon 
crop. One peck per week will not only sustain lite, but 
give a man strength to labor, ifthe stomach is preper- 
ty toned,to that amount of food, This, then, would 
teed one man 400 weeks, or almest eight years! 

Four hundred bushels of Northern potatoes, canal- 
so be raised upon an acre. This would give abushela 
week forthe same length of time: and the actual weight 
of an acre of sweet po'atoes is 21,344 pounds, which 
is not considered an extraordinary crop. This would 
feed a man six pounds a day for 3,557 deys, or nine and 
two-third years! 

To vary the diet, we will occasionally give rice. 
This has been grown at the rate of ninety-three bushels 
to the acre over an entire field. This, at 451bs. to the 
bushel, would be 4,185 Ibs.; or, at 28 Ibs. to the bush- 
el, when hulled, 2,604 pounds, which, at two poundsa 
day would feed a man 1,302 days, or more than three 
anda half years! , 

Upon reflection, it is not very wondertul that so many 
non-producers are able to find food, when we see how 
many mouths one laborer can fill. 





Sart Insunious To Pouctrry.—Do not give poul- 
try salt nor salt food. It is poisonous to therm. 


Mepecine For Horses.—As as a general thing, any 
medicine except an emetic, is good for a horse that is 
good forthe same complaint in the human system. 
Multiply an ordiuary dose for a m:n by nine, for a 
common horse, or even by tweive for a very large 
horse. 

The above was obtained upon a late visit to Col. W. 
Hampton, of South Carolina, and a few men in this 
country are more competeut to give prescriptions of the 


the turf has not been plowed up for many years. ‘Ihe| kind than that gentlenan. He has been long known as 


best time for gathering them is in Aagust and Septem- 
ber. 


one ef the best breeders of horses, in the Unitnd States 
as well as one of the first rate cotton planters aud stock 





Those whoare accustomed to mushroo ns can distin- | breeders in the South. 4.4m. Ag. 
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\Raising Turkeys. 


One of our jsubscribers, who has a chance for those 
“light rangers’? of the poultry to roam about, wishes 
some information on the mode of rearing them. 

The turkey, has some peculiarities in his nature. 
Among them May bes«nentionedl its uncommon tender- 
ness when young, and its uncommon hardiness when 
full-grown. TNothingin the poultry yard is so delicate 
ard so easily destroyed when nrst hatched as the tur- 
key. it is easily chilled past recovery by cold or 
storms, aud vet, when full-grown, it will endure some 
ofthe most pelting storms of mid-winter. We have 
seen thet: roost high on the apple trees, during a fierce 
north-easter, with the snow and ice collecting on their 
heads, apparantly unconcerned about shelter or protec- 
tion. The first lesson, then, is to keep the chicks warin 
anddry. This seems neccessary to them, even in their 
wild sta‘e, for we are toll by western men, where w,ld 
turkeys are found, that when th+y have a warm and dry 
spring, wild turkeys are plenty in the fall; and when the 
spring is cold and wet, wild turkeys are scarce in the 
fall. The next lesson isin regaid to food. Neither 
give them too much ortoo little. They should not be 
stuffed to death with Indian meal, nor starved by with- 
holding what they should have. They will get along 
very well during the first ten or twelve hours after they 
leave the shell. Itis probable that, in their wild state 
they first begin to feed by picking a scanty fare of in- 
sectsand fender grasses. Ifyou observe the tame kind 
you will find them very exp:rt in picking or catching 
flies and insects. In order, therefore, to give thet ani- 
inal food as near like it as you can, sone solt curds or 
boiled ezgs m y be given them during the day, and thus 
carefully feed them and lead them along. Ifkept warm 
and dry, and judiciously fed, they will grow fast and 
be healthy until about two or three months old, when 
there comes ona critical period in thei: hves. The 
larger feathers begin to grow, and there seems to bea 
change come over the system, which often proves fa- 
tal. 


A writer o1 the subject of raising turkeys, speaking 


‘of this, says: — At the age of about two or three months 


occurs the most critical period in the life of a turkey, 
called, “shooting the red 7’ or the tine when the head 
and neck acquire the reddish color of the adult. This 
crisis once passed the birds may be regarded as passed 
danger, and exchange the name chicks for that of tur- 
key poults, The only treatment neccessary, when the 
bird is shooting the red, is nutricious food, and the ad- 
dition of a small pinch of cayenne pepper. Bruised hemp 
seed is also found serviceable.” 

After this change in their condition turkeys may be 
considered as fairly toughened. They will then. if you 


give them arange provide for themselves, especially if 


grasshoppers are plenty. Grasshoppers are most abund- 
ant in dry seasons, and so are turkeys, and itis amusing 
to see a regiment ol tem marching back and forth in 
the fields, formed in regular platoons, and napping the 
gias-hoppers which startup at their approach. They 
will devour immense numbers in the couise ofa day, 
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and grow faton them. There is another species of 
food which they are very fond of, and which will fatten 
themwell. It is theheadsof the common barn yard 
grass. This species is generally considered a nuisance 
to the farmer, but not so thinksthe turkey. Assoon 
as the seeds bezia to turn ripe, turn the gobblers in 
among it, and you will laugh to see them strip the 
heads offas they walk along, chatting among themselves 
in the turk ish dialect of the foo, too, tweet, tweets, with 
great sociability. If it were not so d.fficult to eradicete 
this grass it would not be a bad planto cultivate it on 
purpose for a turkey pasture. If you could confine the 
grashopper in the same field, too, the turkey would have 
an excellent chance to mix their bread and meat to- 
gether, without having to travel too far to co so. 

When a boy we used to see the farmers wives put 
the following mode in practice, which, we have since 
found, was recommended to them by by an old Swe- 
dish writer ina work entitled * Rural Economy,” which 
says:—** Many housewives have long despaired of suc- 
cess in rearing turkeys, and complained that the profit 
rarely idemnifies them for their trouble and loss of time 
whereas, little more is to bedone thanto plunge the 
chick into cold water, the very hour if possible, but at 
least the very day it ishatched, forcing it to swallow a 
pepper corn, alter which it isretuned to its mother,’ 
How tar the pepper corn, by warming and stimulating 
the system, mnay be useful to the youngster, we cannot 
say, but we never could see any benefit derived from 
the cold waterbath. It Was generally put in and out 
so quickly that it seldom was wet much, and we pre- 
sume did neither good nor hurt. 

The same author also observes, that “it inust be re- 
membered that this uaeful species of fowl are also sub- 
ject to one particular disease, while they are young, 
which often carries them off ina few days. Whenthey 
begin to droop examine carefully the feathers on the 
posterior extremily, and you will find two or three 
whose quill part is filled with blood; upon drawing these 
the chick recovers, and after that requires no other care 
than what is commonly bestowed on other poultry.” 
He also recommends to keep them till two or four 
years old before carrying them to market, and to fatten 
them on Sunflower seed. 

In the Western States there is an acorn, from one of 
the inany species of oaks which grow there, that is 
said to make them very fat indeed. Good Indian meal 
will inake them fat enough, however, and, every thing 
considered is as good an article to fatten with as can be 
given them.—Muine Furmer. 





Good and Bad Luck. 
Selectea. 


We are inthe daily habit of hearing the casualities 
and misfortunes of life, and particularly in the manage- 
nent of the farm, ascribed to bad luck; and on the con- 
trary of hearing the blessings, comforts and enjoyments 
of life ascribed togood luck,—as though these things 
were causual and did not depend upon the discreet or 
indiscreet conduct of these whom they befall. 
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If we will but scan this matter properly, we sbal!l be | 
convinerd that our good and bad luck most generally | 
comes through our own agency: and that we are in a) 
great measure left tochoose our own fortunes, as far | 
as this matter is concerned. The faithful practice ol 
Known duties,with due restraint upon our baser passions | 
seidom fails to produce good luck, while indolence, ex- | 
travagance, and the lack of probity and good will to our | 


farmer of almost inevitable badluck, upo® that farm 
down yonder, who, although in harvest ti™e, is, from 
home, gone to attend a petty laysnit in whith he is par- 
ty. Look at the fences, the buildings, the bushes, the 
weeils, the swamps, the catile, and the cropege—at every 
thing. Do not they all betoken bad luck?- -and speak 
in language not to be misunderstood, that ue unfertu- 
nate master is going down hill. 


fellows, are almost certain precursers of bal iuck. And ' We have one more suggestion which may? extend to 


even though our crops may grow from the exurberaut 
bounty of nature, and a!though our patrimonial wealth 
may extort for us the fickle applause and sycophancy 
of the multitude, the pleasures which they afford are 
unstable, and aie notto be compared with those that 
result from prudent industry and rectitude of conduct— 
from a conciousness of having performed the high da- 
ties imposed tpon us, to our families, to society, and to 
our God. 

Let us trace some instances of good and bad luck, in 
the business of the farm, to their palpable causes. 

The dilligeat farmer, who personally superintends 
his own business—who rises before the sun, sees that 
his laborers are at their appointed business and his farm 
stock a e in good condition, his implements and fences 
in good order, and his work timely and properly done, 
is pretty ceriain of enjoying around of good luck, in all 
farming opperations. He willhave geod cattle, good 
crops good profits, and if he takes care to bring up his 
sons inthe way of their father, he will have good luck 
with his family. 

On the other hand look at that mon who gossips 
away a portion of histime at public houses, at politi- 
cal clubs, and among his neighbors—and who trusts 
the mangemement ot his affairs entirely to the discretion 
and fidelity of others, and ten toone but you will find 
bim an heir to ill luck; that his land is annually becom- 

ng poorer, his crops lighter, his ca'tle diminishing, his 
fences and buildings dilapidating, his children idle and 
perhaps dissipated, and his fortune gone to wreck. 
Who does not see in such a man a foundation of bad 


the farm. Idleness is the parent o! tattle—o mischief. 


Now the man and woman who attend to t, heir own 


business as they ought, have no time or di sposition 


officiously to intermeddle with the domestic con \CeFs of 
their neighbors—they have nointerest in sink: \"S the 
reputation of othere—but would raise them to \ their 


own level. Their habits, theretore, tend to diffuse ¢ rood 

luck to those around them. “ 
My Garden Gate. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Stand back, be wildering politics, \ 


I’ve placed my fences round ; 

Pass on, with all your party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 

Stand back—I’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles and your prate ; 

Yeu cannotenter inthis walk, 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 

Stand back, ye thoughts of trade and pelf, 
I have a refuge here ; 

I wish to commune with myself; 
My mind ir outof gear. 

These bowers are sacred to the page 
Of philosophic lore; 

Within these bounds no envies rage ; 
I’ve shut my garden door. 


Stand back, Frivolity and Show ; 
It isa day of Spring; 
I want to see my roses blow, 
And hear the blackbird sing ; 
I wishto prune my apple trees, 
And make my peaches straight ; 
Keep to the causeway, if you please, 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 





luck. 


Our readers have, the most of them, perhaps, heard 
of the badluck that befel the man who neglected in| 
time, to get a nail in the horse shoe—the shoe came 
off, the horse became Jane, and ultimately died—so 
the owner lost his horse for want of a nail. The same 
bad luck attends him who neglects his fences; a rail or | 
a board is down, the cattle get in a destroy the crops, | 
and he is obligedto buy bread for his family. The 
drone too, is generally late with his work—he plants 
and sows late—and suffers his crops to waste in the 
field, before they are gathered or housed. 





| 
The diligent farmer destroys the weeds that rob| 
his crops, and the bushes that uselessly encumber bis | 
grounds; he carefully economises and applias his man- | 
ure destined to feed his crops, and keep up a fertillity | 
of his soil; and he brings up the best portion of it, 
though naturally wet and unproductive, into a produc- 
tive state, by a system of judicious draining. All these 
are certain precursors of good luck. Now mark the 


I have no room for such as you, 
My house is somewhat small,— 

Let love come here, and friandship true, 
lll give them welcome all; 

They will pot scorn my household stuff, 
Or criticise my store. 

Pass 9n—the world is wide enough ; 
I’ve shut my garden door. 


Stand back, ye pomps, and let me wear 
The liberty I feel 

I have a coat at elbows bare; 
I love its dishabille. 

Withinthese precincts let me rove 
With Nature free from state ; 

There is no tinsel in the grove ; 
IPve shut my gurden gate. 


What boots continual glare and strife ? 
I cannot always climb; 

I would not struggle all my life; 
I need a breathing time. 

Pass on—I’ve sanctified these grounds 
To friendship, love, ard lore; 

You cannot come within these bounds, 
DPve shut my garden door. 
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Tosacco..—A writer inthe New Orleans Del- 
ta makes the following suggestions : 

“The wyriter of ‘this has been in the tobacco 
trade for fhe Jast twenty-five years, and has 
closely Watched the operation of the business, 
Phe basis ‘of the trade is the production and the 
consuinpti¢on, ‘The production for the last sever- 
al years hs been less than the consumption. 
These Isctys are gradually developing themselves. 
The ‘hded States manufacture and consume 55,- 
000 bhds4 tobacco. The crop of tobacco grown 
in the pistes last year will not exceed 140,000 
hhds; t ie export demand requires 130,000 hhds; 
therely re we fall short of the export demand by 
45,0050 hhds., and it is admitted that one fourth 
of tdne tobacco held in foreign markets is unfit for 

use, having accumulated there from the large 
crops of 1843 and 1845. At this time the stock 
of tobacco is light in foreign markets, notwith- 
standing the one-fourth of it is unfit for use. The 
cotton and hemp planters will continue to raise 
staples ; the tobacco planter has nothing to fear 
from a competit‘on with them. Therefore tobac- 
co mustrule high until the production overreach- 
es the consumption, which is to be the operation 
of time. Three-fourths of the Virginia crop 
goes into the hands of the manufacturer. New 
Orleans is the only large receiving and export- 
ing market for tobacco in the States, and she has 
it inher power to bring up the value of tobacco 
tu the prices paid in 1839. New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston have to look to New Orleans 
for the supply of their home trade as well as 
what is bought for export, and it is my impres- 
sion that if the New Orleans merchants were to 
hold on for thirty days it would operate to the 
advantage of the shipper. To those who de- 
mand sales give liberal advances on their consign- 
ments, and hold on, There can be no question 
as to the result. 


The Remmington Bridge, now in course of 
construction at Montgomery, Ala., for the passage 
of a railroad, is described as of considerable im- 
portance in the bridge line. Its strength is due 
to the fact that the fibres of the stringers are not 
subject to any transverse strain, the only action 
upon them being exerted in the direction of the 
length of the fibre. Each end of one of its string- 
ers is firmly belted down to an abutment, and any 
weight being laid upon them between the abut- 
ments, causes just the same tension of the fibres 
as in the case of an attempt to break a walklng 
stick by drawing it apart, while holding the 
ends. 





QueeR!—Mrs. Gilman’s “Housewife’s Almanac,” 
for 1850, states as a curious fact in natural history, that 
it is female mosquitoes only wh.ch are torments to man- 


kind! Doubtless, Mrs. Gilman was not aware of the 


Moon Eyed Horses. 

I wish to call the attention of the public through the 
Ohio Cultivator, tothe nature, cause and cure of the 
complaint known by the above title; so called from its 
occuring periodicaly and supposed amenability to lu- 
nar influences, 

It occurs irrespective of age or sex, and in one or 
both eyes. Its attack is sudden; the eye may be in 
seeming health in the evening, and in the morning the 
lids may be inflamed and much swollen, and the white of 
the eye having a milky ar pearance ; this will be some 
thirty-six hours arriving at its height, then will decline 
by the inflamation abating and the whiteness disapear- 
ing; but before the eye is entirely tiansparent another 
attack is the consequence, following the same course, 
with three or four weeks intervening. The white ap- 
pearance of the eye is caused by purulent matter be- 
tween the liminaof the cornea. 

The Cause is enveloped in much obscurity; from my 
observation upon a horse of my own, I find it to be gov- 
erned by the same laws that periodical diseases are in 
the human system. Hard driving and ilght feeding are 
sure to engender an attack. If the moon exerted its in- 


fluence I should not think it would occur irrespective 
of signs or changes. 


Cure. The supposition would be, if Moon Eyes are 
governed by the same laws that periodical diseases are 

that what would be an antidote for one, would for the 
other. If thisis the case, tonics will cure both. The 
best localedeflammatory agent I have triedis calomel , 
blown through a goose quill into the eye. You can date 

the decline of the inflamation from the first efficient 

application. Moderate exercise, higher feeding, and 
greater attention, and two grains of Arsenic night and 
morning on the feed, until twenty grains are taken, and 
you have the specific treatment. There need be no ap- 
prehensionsfabout giving Arsenic to horses in any reas- 
onable quantities.--O. Cullivator. 





How To Make Wuite Wasu.—As this isthe time 
for cleaning up door yards and white washing buildings 
and fences, we give a receipt for making white wash, 
which is said (in the Horticulturist) to be of the best 
and most durable character. 

Take a barrel and slack one bushel of freshly burn- 
ed lime init, by covering the lime with boiling water. 

After it is slacked, add cold water enough to bring it 
to the consistency of good white wash. Then dissolve 
in water, and add one pound of white vitriol (sulphate 
ofzinc) and one quart of fine salt. 

To give this wash a creain color, add one-half of a 
pound of yellow ochre in powder. Togive it a fawn 
color, add a poundof yellow ochre, and one fourth ofa 
pound of Indian red, 

To make the wash a handsome grey stone-color, add 
one-half a pound of French blue, and one fourth of a 
pound of Indian red; a drab will be made by adding one 
half pound of sienna, and one-fourth pound of Veuitian 
red. 

For brick or stone, instead of one bushel of lime, take 





fact that mosquitoes are all females. 





half a bushel of hydraulic cement. 
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St. Louis Horticultural Society. 


SatTurpay, May 4, 1850. 

Society met at 11 o’clock, Gen. Wm. Mirauene in 
the chair. 

Present, Messrs. Bissell, Milburne, Salisbury, Rob- 
inson, Plant, Turner, Meline, Hill, and Abbott. 

The subject of the amendment of the constitution 
proposed at the last meeting, having been called up, 

Mr. Plant made a motion that the constitution of this 
Society be so amended as to make the admission fee of 
metbers two dollars, instead of five, as heretofore. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Robinson, and was 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. J. Turner, seconded by Mr. W. 
Salisbury, it was 

Resolved, That the Spring Exhibition of the Society 
be deferred to Thursday, May 30, in conseqaence of the 
unusual backwarduess of the season. 

Mr. Robinson proposed Mr. W. F. Cozzens, and Mr. 
Plant proposed Mr. James Chalmers, for membership, 
both of whom were unanimously elected. 

On motion of Mr. Salisbury, 

The President appointed Messrs. Salisbury, Plant, 
and Turner a special committee to make arrangements 
for the Spring Exhibition. 

A package of seeds was received through Col. A. B 
Chambers, accompanied by the following letter: 

WaAsHINGTON, April 7, 1850, 
To THe Sr. Lovrs Horticutrurat Society: 

Gentlemen,—lI avail myself of the departure of A. B. 
Cuampers, E-q., of St. Lonis, to send you a collec- 
tion of seeds furnished me by the Patent Office, for dis- 
tribution to the members of your body, by whom their 
value may be tested, and their culture, if they prove 
good, brought into general use. 

Sincerely hoping they may make a valuable addition 
to your collections, and prove serviceable to the glori- 


ous cause in which you are engaged, I subscribe my- 
self, 


Your friend and obedient servant, 
JAS. B. BOWLIN 
Voted, That the thanks of the Society be rendered 
to Hon. J. B. Bowxr, for his favor, and that the Cor- 
responding Secretary be requested to acknowledge the 


receipt and distribution of the seeds ina letter to the 
donor. 


The seeds were then distributed among the members 
present. 
Adjourned. 





When we understand better the importance of 
concentrating labo; instead of scattering; when 
we shall come to estimate duly the superior profit 
of a “little farm well tilled,” over a great farm 
half cultivated and half manured, overrun with 
weeds and scourged with exhausting crops, shall 
then fiill our barns, and double the winter food 
for our cattle and sheep, by the products of our 
waste lands. 


~~. 





St. Louis Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITIONS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1850. 

At the meeting of the St. Louis Horticultu- 
ral Society, held March 2, 1850, it was voted 
that there shall be two exhibitions of the Socie- 
ty the present year, as follows : 

Spring Exhibition, May 30. 
Fall Exhibition, August 21. 


The following list of Premiums to be awarded 


during 1850, was agreed upon : 
FLOWERS, 
For the largest assortment of best specimens of 


Green House Plants, $10 at each exhibition, $20 
Second best do. $5 each exhibition, 10 
Best display of Hardy roses, through the season, 2 
Best display of monthly roses, through the season, 2 
Best display of Annuals, through the season, 2 
Best display of Perennials throngh the season, 2 
Best collection of Dahlias, at the Fall Exhibiiion, 3 
Best six do do do 2 
Best Parlor Bouquet, $2 at each exhibition, 4 
Best Hand Bouquet, $1 at each exhibition, 2 
Best ornamental design of Cut t lowers, $2 at each 

exhibition, 4 

FRUITS. 
Best four bunches Foreign Grapes, at Fall Exhibi- , 
tion ' : 
Best collection of Native Grapes, not less than four 
bunches of each variety, at Fall exhibition, 
Best collection of Apples, six of each variety, at 

Fall exhibition, 5 
Best display of Summer Apples, at monthly meet- 

ings 
Best dveplay of Winter Apples, at monthly meet- ' 

ngs : 
Best collection of Peaches, at Fall Exhibition, 5 
Best display of Summer do at monthly meetings, 3 
Best collection of Pears, not less thansix of each 

var ety, at Fall exhibition, oe 3 
Best collection of Quinces, not less than six of each 

variety, at Fall exhibition, 2 
Best quart of Currants, — 2 
Best display of Strawberries, one quart of each va- . 

riety, h 2 
Best single quart of Straw! erries, ! 
Best pint of Cherries, 2 
Best quart of Plums, ~ 2 
Best pint of Gooseberries, 2 
Best quart of Raspberries, 2 
Kest quartof Apricots, 2 
Best quart of Nectarines, 1 

WINE. 
Best bottle, 2 
VEGETABLES. 
Best six stalks of Cellery, Fall exhibition’ | 
Best six stalks Rhubarb, Spring do 1 
Best four bunches Asparagus, do ¢o I 
Best two heads Cabbage, Fall do 1 
Best 4 heads Caulitiower, do co 1 
Best half peck Tomatoes, do do 1 
Best half peck Ouions, do do 1 
Best 4 Egg Plan's, do do 1 
| Best 4 Cucumbers, Spring do 1 
Best 6 heads Lettuce, do do 1 
Best 6 Beets, Fall do 1 
Best 6 Parsnips, do do 1 
Bast 6 Turnips, do do 1 
Best half peck Potatoes, do do 1 
Best half peck sweet do do. do 1 
Best collection of Herbs, do do { 
Best dish of Lima Beans, do do 1 
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Best dish of Snap do do do 1} “I have the pleasure of stating that a treatise on the 
Best dish of Okra, do do 1} culture of the grape has just ssued from ithe press ot 
yee: tire of Vegetable, ain of cultiva- ' Wright, Ferris & Co » mimirebly adapted Sw ouppry the 
ties, and an addition to the table, 1 | neccessary information on the subject. It has been pre- 





RULES. 

The following rules for the spring and fall exhibitions, 
and the government of exhibitors and the committees 
in awarding premiums have been adopted: 

1. All persous, whether memlers of the Society or 
not, are invited to offer samples in compe:ition for pre- 
miuims, but no member shall receive a premium who 
shall not nave paid his durs to the Society. 

II. No premium will be awarded in cases where 
there is no competition, unless, in the opinion of the 
committee, the articles are worthy of it. 

Ill. The articles offered in competition must be the 
production of the State of Missouri or of the State of 
Iilinois, and the result of the cultivation of the person 
exhibiting the same. 

IV. Every article, so far as it is possible, must be ac- 
companied by its proper name, and that of its producer; 
and the latter shall state (if tequired by the committee, ) 
in a satisfactory manner, any peculiarity of soil, situa- 
tion or treatment, wifich at ended the production, 

V. No Flower, Plant, Fruit, or Vegetable, shall be 
entitled to a premium, unless it possesses points of su- 
periority; and the commitee have the discretionary 
power of witholding prizes, if, in their opinion, the ar- 
ticles exhibited do not merit them. 

VI. Every person exhiviting a fruit for a name, will 
be required to accompauy the same with a statement of 
its origin or discovery, and its local appellation. 

VII. The several standing committees will be the 
judges of, and will be expected to report upon, the ar- 
ticl.s offered in their respective departments; and they 
will, therefore, be required to be present at each month- 
lv exhibition, for the purpose of exatwn.ning the articles 
shown. 

VIII. All articles submitted for prizes, must be 
placed on the stand by 12, M., and, alter they are ar- 
ranged, will be under the exclusive charge of the com- 
mittee,until the close of the exhibition. 





Grape Cultur ° 


This branch of horticulture, but lately fully introdu- 
ced into this country, bids fair to become a source of 
great national industry and profit. That the grape will 
thrive in many parts of the United States is now an es- 
tablished fact; as proof we need but cile the vineyards 
of Berks county, Pa.; the States of Ohio, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and otherdistricts not as yet well known. 
The cultivation of the proper species of grape on soil 
congenial to the growth is,in this country as well as 
in Europe, the most profitable enterprise connected 
with the soil, and should command the attention of far- 
mers. Cist’s Cincinnati Advertiser, good authority in 
this matter, says: 

“It has become evident that two descriptions of wine 
made here—the Catawba, a dry Hock wine, and the 
Sparkling Catawba, a Champegne wine, and either 
equal to the best correspondent kinds of imported wine, 
are destinedto command such an extent of market as 
well as profitable price, as to induce persons more and 
more, from year to year, toengage in the businnss of 
wine manufacture, and I have evidence of the fact in the 
various letters I recieve from abroad, asking retalable 
information on the subject. 





pared by Robert Buchanan, himself a highly success- 
fulgrape grower and wine manufacturer. He has avaii- 
ed himseif of the valuable experience of others engaged 
in the business, on various points. I can confident- 
ly recommend this manual of grvpe culture a- the best 
practical publication on the subject extant, and as one 
which no person about to engage in the business should 
faillo secure. 

“I shall make various uses of this publicetion in some 
two or three successtve numbers of the Advertiser, com- 
mencing with the following statistics of the grape cui- 
ture. Lunderstand that the size ol the vineyards allu- 
ded to inthe list below ranges from 1 2 to 17 acres, 
much the larger number being short of two acies. 

‘Some six months ago the Cincinnati Horticuliural 
Sociely appointed a committee, of which D:. Mo-her 
is chairman,to take a statistical account of the vineyards 
in this vicinitv. ‘The Report is not yet completed, but 
the following estimate of the aggregate has been iur- 
nished, and is supposed to be nearly accurate, wiz: 
Number ofacresin vineyard culture within a circle of 
twenty miles around Cincinnati, 743 ; under charge ot 
two hundied and sixiy-fonr proprietors and tenants.— 
Of thi-, Mr. Longworth owns 122 1-2 acies, cultivated 
by 27 tenants, 

“At the low estimate oftwo hundred dollars per acre 
for cost of planting, &c., this would amount to $148, 
600—exclusive ofthe value of the land; and when in 
full bearing, produce at the most moderate estimate for 
a series of years, (of two hundred gallous to the acre) 
148,600 gallons of wine annually. Butin good seas- 
ons much more. 

‘The number of acres now in bearing is a little over 
340. ‘The average distance apart in the rows, is 4 by 5 
feet, making two thousand four hundred plants to the 
acre. 

“The average product tothe acre, in 1848, was about 
300 gallons, from near 280 acres then in bearing, and in 
1849 (the worst year for rot that has yet been known,) 
about one hundred gallons to the acre, from some three 
hundred and sixty acses. New vineyards produced two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty gallons but the old 
only fifty to one hundred; and the crops of a few were 
entirely destroyed by this rot. 

“Mr. A. Ligget, of Ripley, Ohio, has obligingly fur- 
uished the statistics of the vineyards in that neighbor- 
hood. There are 75acres planted, and 13 proprietors; 
about one-half the vinesin bearing. The distance apart 
inthe rows, 3 by 6feet—the quantity of wine made in 
1848 and 1849, about the sameto the acre as in this vi- 
cinity, aud the rot equally destructive.” 





ManGeEt Wurtzet--The following extract from a 
paper by the abbe Rozier, will show the great value of 
this root asa material in the food of stock. He says: 
—“In giving the-e roots to cattle for food, they are 
first washed and then cut into pieces about the size ofa 
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nut. Iti always best to accomp ny them, when giv- 
en to horned cat'le, witt. clover, or other hay or straw, 
and if the hay or straw has been previously fine cut, it 
will be preferable ” 

‘<If horses are fed with this root, with a proportion of 
cut hay or straw,—hal! of each—they will be fat, vig- 
orons and healthy. Ifthey are worked severely, a lit- 
tle oats or corn may be added. It is thus that they 
are treated in Germany, where this root stands instead 
of meadow or grass lands, ind whose excellent horses 
are well known.’ 

“Hogs, fed upon them raw, afier they have been cut 
up and mixed with milk or other drink, fatén as well 
upon them as upon boiled potatoes. 

*Astotie cattle much wil depend on the propor- 


tion of other fodder, which you allow them. Cows fed 


twice a day in winter upon eighteen pounds of these | 


roots at each time, together with four pouuds of hay 
or chopped straw, will give as much milk as in summer 
and they will be kept in the best possible state.’ 

““Oxen fed with fo ty weight of these roots per day, 
with ten pounds ofhay ‘or one mouth, and atter with 50 
weight of the roots per day alone, will be fat enough 
for sale in two months or more.’? 





Culture of Beans. 


The best field beans to plant,in :eference lie had to 
a market, is the small white, as it sells most readily, and 
brings the highest price. The general mode of plant- 
ing is in drills or hi'l-; usually the latter, When plan- 
tedin hills, there should be about six plants ina hill, 
and the hills about two feet apar. Judge Buel states 
that the largest crop he ever raised (forty-eight bushels 
ty the acre,) wasin rows. The bean is partial toa 
quick, dry soil. (It isa very tender plant and will 
not bearthe slightest frost. It is theretore unsafe to 
plan! them until frest is nolonger to be apprehended. 
Thirty bushels to acre would be a good crop, though 
much larger crops have been raised, and inuch larges 
might be very easily. 

When the beans are fully formed, and there is dan- 
ger oj frost, pull and throw them into heabs, in which 
condition the frost scarcely effects them. If the ground 
is not wanted for other uses, they may stand till the la- 
test pods assume a yellow color. They are pulled with 
ease when the plaa! is mature, as the fibres of the root 
aie by that time dead. This is more quickly accom- 
plished with au iron hook rake, or if the s‘alks are par- 
tially green, they can be inown or cut with a sickle. 
If the vines are not dry, let them remain tor a while in 
sinall heaps, and afterwards collect in large piles, ar- 
ound stakes set at convenient distances, with the roots 
in the center and secured at the top by a wisp of straw. 
When well dried, thresh, and clean and spread thein, 
till they are quite free fiom dampness. 

The paice of peans range from six to twelve shillings 
a bushel. Nine shillings is now the price in this mar- | 
ket. They generally find a ready sale. The time a! 
crop could be got off must depends much on the se.son. 














ated eye, ripen earlier than inany ovhers, and are very 
produc'tive,—Genesee Farmer. 
' 
PLANTING o¥ Faurr Trees.— Dr, Darlington, in his 
excellent work on Agricultural Botany, in his observa- 
tions diseriptive of the Apricot, has the following re- 
marks,which may be read with profit by many, who 
rely for supplies of fruit for themselves, and families, 








; Upon the generosity of their more provident neighbors. 


“It is melancholly to reflect how thoughtless and 
negligent mankind generally are, with respect to pro- 
viding fruit for themselves. There are few pesons who 
do notoccupy sufficient ground, to admit of three or 
four choice fruit trees, and a grape vine; such for an 
example, as an Apricot,a Peach, a Mayduke Cherry, 
a Catharine Pear, and a Catawba grape; yet the great 
majority seem never to think of planting such trees, 
while they are ready enough to run after the rare fruit, 
which some provident neighbor may have 
pains to cultivate. 


taken tle 
Itis high time that such disreputa- 
ble negligence should cease; and that peop'e should be 
more attentive to duties, which are enjoined by every 
consideration of comfoit anil good tasle—nay, evea of 
sheer justice to those aroun! them, who are annually 
plundered oftheir own care and labors.” 





Beef Steak Apple. 

This is a promising name for an apple, especially to 
a hungry man. We have heard the variety of apple 
towhich this name is appended, reccommeuded asa 
valuable one, and Hovey, in his last number of the 
Magazine of Horticulture, says it is a very superior au- 
tumn apple, and that it proves to be such a hearty 
mouthful that he has not ventnred an alteration of its 
* inelegant” title, as it may be considered by some 
pomologists. It originated in Wilmington, Mass., very 
near the spot where the Baldwin apple sprung up fro n 
the seed, and is as superior asa fall apple, as the form- 
is as a winter one, In size itis abont medium, of roun- 
dish form, with a yellow skin nearly or quite covered 
with briliant red in stripes and splashes; flesh yollowish, 
fine, crispy, and tender; with peeuliarly high flavored, 
rich, abundant juice. Ripe in October and Novem- 
ber.— Maine Farmer. 


o 
PayinG HER Desr.—A London letter in the New- 


York Courier, dated 8 bh ult., saysthat the Government 
of Peru, which for the last twenty years has neglected 
to pay the intereston her national dept, has at last 
agreed to recognise the debt, pay the interest and also 
create a sinking fund fur the purpose of liquidating the 
principal by annualinstallments. The rapid increase 
of the demand for guano, found on the rocky shores of 
Peru, the sale of which is agovernment monopoly, is 
said tohave been the cause of this prosperous condition 
of the Peruvian treasury. 








0 
TH"Tebacco plants in this veighborhood do not yet 
make their appearance, and it 1s teared they have becn 
“nipped in the bud.” Hemp-eed ts abundant at 75 ct-. 
per bushel, Itisa time of general health and activity 
among the farmers, making the town and tuwn busine:® 





The long garden white bean, and the China bean with look dull. —Brunswicker. 
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A Child’s Dream of a Star. 





There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had asis- 
ter who was a child too, and his constant companion. 
These two used to wonder all day long. They won- 
dered it the beauty of the flowers; they wondered at 
the height and blueness ofthe sky; they wondered at 
the depth of the blue water; they wondered at the good- 
ness and power of Gop who made the lovely and beau- 
tiful world. 

They used to say to one another sometimes, ‘Sup- 
posing all the children upon earth were to die, wonld 
the flowers and the water, and the sky be sorry? They 
believed they would besorry. For, said they the buds 
are the children ofthe fiowers, and the little playful 
streams that gambol down the hill sides are the chil- 
dren of the water; and the smallest bright specks, play- 
ing at hide and seek in the sky all night, may surely 
be the children of the stars; and they would all be 
grieved to see their playmates the children of men, no 


* more. 


There was one clear shining star that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graves. It was larger and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all ihe o‘hers, and every night they 
watched for it standing hand in hand at a window. 
W hoever saw it first, cried out, “I see the starj” And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so well 
when it would rise, and where. So they grew to be 
such friends with it, that, before lying down in their 
heds, they always looked out once again, to bid it good 
night; and when they were turning round to sleep, they 
used to say, “God bless the star!” 

But while she still was very young, oh very, very 
young, the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that 
she could no longer stand in the window at night; and 
then the child looked sadly out by himself, and when 
he saw the star, turned round and said to-the patient, 
pale face on the bed, ‘I see the star!” and then asmile 
would come upon the face, and a little weak voice used 
to say,“God bless my brother and the star!” 


And so the time came, all too soon! when the child 
looked eut alone,and when there was no faceon the 
bed; and when there was a little grave among the gra- 
ves, not there before; and when the star made long rays 
down towares him, as he saw it through his tears. 


Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to 
make such a shining way from earth to Heaven, that 
when the child went to his solitary bed, he dieamed 
about the star; dreamed that lyiug where he was, he 
saw atrain of people taken up that sparkling road by 
angels. And thestar, opening, showed hima great 
world of light, where many more such angels waited to 
recieve him. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up in- 
to the star; and somecame out from the long rows in 
which they stood, and fell upon the people’s necks and 
kissed them tenderly, and went away with them down 





avenues of liglit, and were so happy in their company, 
that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But, there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient face 
that once had lain upon the bed was glorified and radi- 
ant, but his heart found out his sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of the 
star, and said to the leader among those who had 
brought the people thither: 

‘Is my brother come?” 

And he said “No.” 

She was turning hopefuly away, when the child 
stretched out his arms and cried “Oh sister, I am here ! 
Take mel” and then she turned her beaming eyes upon 
him, and it was night ; and the star was shining into 
room making Joug rays down towards him as he saw it 
through his tears. 


From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the 
star as upon the home he was to go to, wheu his time 
should come; and he thought tnat he did not belong 
to earth alone, but to the star too, because his sister’s 
angel gone before. 


There was a baby born to be a brother to the child; 
and while he was so little that he never had spoken 
words, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed and 
died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opening star, and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and the 
rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned up- 
on those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said “Not that one, but another.” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, 
he cried out, “Oh, sister, 1 am here! ‘Take me!” 
And she turned and smiled upon him, and the star was 
shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books, when an old servant came to him and said: 

“Thy mother isno more. I bring her blessing on her 
darling son!” 

Again atnighthe saw the star, and all that former 
company. Said his sister’s angelto the leader: 

“Is my brother come?”? 

And he said, “Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth throughall the star 
because the mother was re-united to her children. And 
he stretched out his arms and cried, “Oh mother, sis- 
ter, and brother, I am here! Take me!” And they 
answered him, * Not yet,” and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning gray, 
and as he wassitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy 
with grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, when 
the star epened once again, 

Said his siste:’s angel to the leader: 

‘Js my brother come?” 

And he said, “Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 

Aad the man who had been the child saw his daugh- 
ter newly lost to him, a celestial creature among those 
three, and he said, “ My daughter’s head is on my sis- 
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ter’s bosom, and herarms are round my mother’s neck, 
and at her feet there is the baby of old timeand I can 
bear the parting from her, Gop be praised!” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
feeble, an | his back was bent. And one night as he lay 
upon his bed his children standing round, he cried as 
he had cried so long ago: 

“I see the ster!” 

They whispered one another “He is dying.” 

And he said, “Iam. My age is falling from me like 
a garment, and I move towards the star as a child. And 
oh, my Father, now I thank thee that it has so opened 
to receive those dear ones who await me!” 

And the star was shining; and shines upon his grave. 
— Dickens’? Honsehold Words. 





To color Pine to imitate Black Wal- 
nut, 

The pine should be perfectly free from knots, 
as they will not color, and a strong solution of 
hot logwood rubbed carefully all over the pine, 
and then it is allowedto dry. Another coat may 
be given, or a number, according to the shade 
wrnted. After the logwood is dried, a solution 
of copperas should be applied in the same way as 
the logwood, which will make the color quite 
black. 

It would be better to have a large vessel of 
strong logwood liquor, in which to steep the pine 
fora few days, such as an old molasses cash; af- 


ter which the copperas should be applied as be- 
fore stated, witha sponge. The copperas is dis- 
solved with warm water. The logwood must be 
boiled for three hours in a vessel. It requires 
to be very strong, but there is no rule that we 
know of for the quantity; any body, by the di- 
rections given, cannot fail in striking the mark. 
Ramrods for guns are dyed in this way, canes, 
etc. It is applied to all light colored woods as 
well as pine. If copperas cannot be got handy, 
a few scraps of iron steeped in vinegar for a few 
days, will answer just as well. 

By using a strong solution of sumac in place of 
the logwood, the wood will become quite dark, 
when it gets the copperas put on it, but it will 
not have the rich appearance of the logwood color. 
By using alum in place of the copperas, a purple 
kind of color will be made on the wood, 

Every kind of wood is easier colored than 
pine, because there is so much resin in it which 
prevents the dye from entering. It is therefore 
necessary to have the wood free from knots, and 
to apply the logwood very hot.—[Scientific Am. 





New Paint. 

Mr. W. Longmaid, of London, has lately taken 
out a patent for a new way of treating the oxides 
of iron, and obtaining products from them for the 
making of"paints. The mode of operation, which 








certainly has the merit of being nove!, is as lol- 
lows : -The oxide of iron is reduced to a powder, 
and then resin or tar is mixed with it in the pro- 
portion of 10 or 15 per cent., the larger quartity 
being preferable. The resin or tar, if used dry, 
should be pulverised, but when used in a semi- 
fluid state, it is mixed directly with the oxideand 
dried afterwards. The materials, being mixed, 
are put into retorts of cast iron, which are about 
five feet long, and the only opening is closed with 
acover. The'retorts are then placed verticslly 
ina furnace, with the cover downwards to allow 
the escape of the gaseous matters evolved, and 
are allowed to remain at a fixed temperature for 
two hours after the gasses have ceased to escape. 
After this they are suffered to coo! gradually, and 
the product obtained is a dark colored matter, 
which when used as a pigment with oil forms a 
paint. If the escaping gasses are preserved, 
they produce a volatile oil and an inflammable 
gas. 





The result of Skill and Industry. 


I Rave traversed the great Erie Canal from one 
end to the other; I floated on the waters of the 
Ohio Canal; and I returned to the seashore by 
the Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania canals and rail- 
roads, What a magnificent excursion! What 
mighty triuinph of artand labor are here! What 
a moving of the affections!) What an expanding 
of the imagination! How many beautiful and 
splendid visions have floated before the mind, 
which were snrpassed by the great realities, 
Here were deep basins excavated, and noble and 
long stretching embankments, which rivalled the 
neighboring hills. Here were rivers, hundreds 
of miles in length, flowing at Mai:’s pleasure, and 
in channels formed by his hands. Here were 
streams crossing streams on beautifully arched 
aqneducts. Here were mountains of granite 
piereed through and through, and a passage open- 
ed through the heart of adamantine barriers for 
vehicles freighted with human life. Here were 
deep inland oceans, mingling their waters with the 
mighty sea that sweeps from pole to pole, and 
bearing upon their quiet tides ten thousand flyat- 
ing and deeply laden arks, myriads of human be- 
ings active in the pursuit of business or pleasure; 
accumulations of wealth from the deep and tan- 
gled recesses of the forest, now first springing 
into life under the touch of civilization, frum the 
glittering fields of polar ics, and from the shores 
of the Western Ocean; accumulations whose 
growing extent defies all calculation. All this, 
too, i the work of alittle animal of the ordinary 
hight of sixty inches, with only two feetandtwo 
hands, and of an average duration of less than 
twenty years. His mighty implements a hoe, a 
pickaxe aid aspade! Such are the resuits of 
intelligent, concentrated, persevering labor.— 


Henry Colman. 
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Facts for Young Men. 

Give a young mana taste for reading, and in that sin- 
gle disposition you have turnished him with a great 
safezuard. He hos tound that which others have to 
seek abroad, namely, pleasurable excitement. He has 
learned to think, even when his book is no longer in 
hand; and it is for want of thinking that youth go to 
ruin. S me of those who bave been mos* eminent in 
learning and science, made their first attainment in 
snatches of time stolen from manual employment. 

Hans Sschs, the poet of the Reformation, and Burns of 
Germany, began life as did Burns, apoor boy; he wasa 
tailor’s son and served an apprenticeship, first to a shoe- 
maker, and afterwardsto a weaver, and continued to 
work at the loom as long ashe lived. The great dra- 
matist, Ben. Johnson, was a working Oricklayer, and 
alterwards a soldier, Linnaes, the father of modern bot- 
ay, was once onthe shoemakers bench. Our immor- 
tal Franklin, it need scarcely be said, was a printer, 
Herschel, whose name is inscribed on the heavens, was 
the son of a poor musician, and at the age of fourteen 
years was placed in a band attatehed to the Hannoveri- 
anguards. Afier goingto Eugiand, he undertook to 
teach music, and then became and organist, But while 
he was supporting himselfin this way, he was learning 
Italian, Latin, and even Greek. From music he was 
naturally led to mathematics, and thence to astronomy. 
John Dollond, the inventor ofthe acroiatic telescope, 
spent his early years at the loom; and continued in his 
original business even for some years alter his eldest 
sow came to an age to join him init. Few cases are 
more celeorated than that of Gifford, the founder and 
editor of the Quarterly Review. He was an ophan and 
borely escaped the poor house. He became aship boy 
of the most menial sort, on board of a coasting vessel, 
He was afterwards for six years apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. In this last employment he stole time from 
the last for arithmetic and algebra, and, for lack of 
other conveniences used to work outhis preblems on 


leather with a blunted awl Few names ae more no- 


ted in modern literature.— Selected. 
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Homestead Exemption. 
The Legislature of New York have recently enacted 
a Homestead Exemption Law, with the following pro- 





visions: 
In addition to the property alrealy exempted from 


sale; the lot and buildings thereon occupied and own- 
ed by a house-holder having a family, to the value of 
one thousand dollars are exempted from execution for 
debts contracted after the passage of the act. Afterthe 
death of the owner the exemption continues to his fam- 
ily, if they oceupy such homestead, until the youngest 
child becomes of age, and until the death of the widow. 

Releases for such exemption must be executed as con- 
veyances of realestate A record must be made in the 
Clark’s Office. of property designed to be held asa 
Homestead. Such property is not exempted from sale 
for taxes. Ifthe Sheriffthinks the property held as a 
Homestead exceeds the value of $1,000, he is to sum- 





inon a jiry who may divide the property, if it can be 
done without injury; otherwiss they apprise it, and un- 
less the occupant pays the excess over one thousand 
dollars, the sheriffsells the property if it will bring over 
that sum, and pays the occupier $1000 which is exempt 
from execution for one year. This law goes into effect 
January Ist, 1851. 





Singular Case of Death from taking Wild Cherry 
Tree Bark.—We have the facts of the fol.owing case 
from Dr, N. H. Carey of Wayne, in this county, who 
was Called to ihe patient, but too late tosave her. In 
March, last. Mrs. Gerry House, of Wayne, aged about 
thirty, having been unwell some two or three weeks, 
prepared a strong decoction of the bark of the wild cher- 
ry tree, ( Prunns Virginica,) to which she added a few 
spoonfuls of gin and drank about half a pint of it. She 
immediately became sick and convulsed, and died in 3 
hours. When Dr. Carey arrived she was nearly dead: 
—the pupils of her eyes were dialated to the utmost ex- 
tent, her face exhibited singular distortions, and her 
breath emitted astrong odor of prussic acid. 

It was this acid that is contained in this species of 
the cherry,that caused death, We have seen calves 
poisoned by eating freely of the leaves. 

In moderate doses this bark is an evce!lent tonic, but 
in large concentrated doses, it is a dangerous article. 

Maine Farmer. 





A Capirar Rat Story.—Rev. Walter Colton, in his 
agreeable and christian like diary of a voyage to Cal- 
ifornia in a man-o’-war,entitled “ Deck and Port,” re- 
lates the following capital rat story : 

“Ihave always felt some regard for a rat since 
cruising in the Constellation. We were fitting for sea 
at Norfolk, and taking in water and provisions; a plank 
was resting, on the sill of one of the ports which com- 
municated with the wharf. On a bright moonligtt 
evening we discovered two rats on the plank coming 
into the ship. The foremost was leading the other by 
a straw, one end of which each held in his mouth. We 
managed fo capture them both, and found, to our sur- 
prise the one led by the other was stone blind. His 
faithful friend was trying to get him on board, where he 
would have comfortable quarters duriig a three year’s 
cruise. We felt no dispostition to kill either, and lan- 
ded them onthe wharf. How many there are in the 
world to whom the fidelity of that rat readeth a les- 
son!”? 





0 
THE WORKINT MAN’s REST.—Cheer thee up, child of 


labor! The blessed Subbath is thine own! Itis the 


excellent gift of thy Maker—see then that no man rob 
thee of thy boon! Itisthe heirloom of thy family— 
see that it is not alienated fromm their possession! It is 
a sacred inheritance bequeathed by successive genera- 
tions of the godly—see then that its frail fences are kept 
unbroken, and that its fruitful soil is not, through neg- 
lect. cursed with sterility and nakedness! The fifty 
two Sabbaths of rest with which the year is intersper- 
ced; are like patches of verdure,watered by ever-spring- 
fountains, that dut the inhospitable wilderness, and in- 
vite its fainting trave lers to exhileration and reposr. 
— Selected. 
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Traveling Agents. 

The following persons have been commissioned as 
Agents for the Valley Farmer: 

G. H. WILSON, for Missouri, northern Illinois, and 
Iowa. 

A. R. HAYNES, for Northern Illinois and lowa; 

J. W.BARLOW, of Burlington, will also act as Gen- 
eral Agent for Iowa and vicinity. 





City Acent.— Mr. Stoney SmitTuH is evtl orized 
eceive subscriptions for the Valiey Farmer and receipt 
for the same. 





~F"Some of our subscribers are still in arrears for the 
firstvolume. We hope they wiil not delay to remit the 
sums due. ALt arrearages should be sent to our ad- 


dress[E Abbott.] and may be remitted by mail at our | 


risk, ° 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received from Mr. 
W oopwarpD, the second number of the ‘Farmer’s Guide,’ 
noticed in our last paper. This number fully sustains 
our opinion then expressed. 

Hon. T. H. Benton and Hon. J. B. Bow1tn will ac- 
cept our thanks for important Congressioual docu- 
ments. 





Missourt Premium Wine —I[n the first volume of 
the Valley Farmer we published a notice of Alexander 
Kayser, Esq., offering a premium of $100 to the produ- 
cer of ‘he best sample of Missouri Wine, of the Vint- 
age of 1849. A meeting of individuals invited by Mr. 
K. was held at his offlce on the 4th of May to award 
this premium, at which 27 samples were presented. 
The committee awarded the premium to an exhibit o} 
(‘atawba wine, made by Mr. Jacob Romel, of Her- 
mann, Mo. Ofthis wine Mr. Romel made the last year 
160 gallons. 





Tur GrRaFFENBERG Meoicines,for which Mr. EF. K. 
Woopwarp, corner of Fourth and Chesnut street, is 
General Agent for Missouri and Southern Illinois, are 


undoubtedly valuable preparations. We have tested | 


the Green Mountain Ointment and the Dysentery Sy- 
rup, and can speak froin experience cf their good ef- 
fects. 





Wueat Prosrects.—lhe wheat fields till a few 
weeks ago, were as promising as they were ever known 
tobe; but the cold, wet and changeable weather we 
have had for a month past, has caused the wheat to as- 
sumea yellow color. If the weather should contiaue 
as it is much longer, we fear the wheat will be much 
injured. We understand that the army worm has made 
his appearance in several parts of this country, and that 
they have commenced their ravages upon meadows and 
fields of wheat.—C. Girardeau Eagle. 





xF"See advertisement of Wheeler’s Horse Power and 


Thrasher. We shall have these machines for sale in a 
few weeks, at manufacturers’ prices, freight added. 


| The steamer Planter, Capt. Belt, arrived night before 
| last, from the Illinois river, with a partial cargo, con- 
| sisting of 10,600 bushels of corn, which was immediate- 
| ly reshipped onthe Steamer Missoari, for N. Orleans. 
| The steamer Magnet, from the Upper Mississippi, al- 
| 20 brought down on board and in barges 5,000 bushels. 
The canal boat Edward Harbert, from the Illinois riv- 
| er, had 4,000 bushels, and that on other steameis and 
| boats which arrived yesterday and the day previous, 
would swell the total receipts lor the two days to full 
_ 30,000 bushels, a large portion of which was sold pre- 
| vious te arrival and will therefore immediatly go for- 
warl. The receipts for several weeks past have been 
liberal, amounting to from 30,000 to 50,000 bushels 
weekly, but the extraordinary demand that exi-ts at the 
south, coastwise points, and for the Missouri river-- 
the lastto supply California emigrants—has kept pri- 
| ces high and the market pretty active; pure yellow in 
new gunnies, continues to command 564 57c; white, 
for milling purposes, 58 a 90c, sacks included. It is 
| computed that ull 50,000 bushels have been sent from 
| this city within the past three weeks, to Weston, St. 
Joseph and Council Blufs on the Missourr. The last 
accounts froin those places reported the articles very 
searce and enormously high, selling at retail, from one 
dollar fifty cents to twodollars per bushel and frequent- 
ly higher. We have no means of ascertaining thd sup- 
ply to be had from the Upper Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers, but it is pretty generally concluded that, as soon 
as the demands for 8!. Joseph and Couucil Bluffs cease 
and the stock now under way reach the southern mar- 
kets, the demand here must fail off and the prices de- 
cline. We should think, however, not toa very great 
extent, as the high price of flour, and other grain will 
‘naturally increase the consumption of corn, and as 
stocks are universally reported light, a partial but no 
very great reduction can take place. ‘The article is be- 
ing now sent from this city to the Upper Missouri, the 
coast and to New Orleans, but the shipments are fre- 
quently made to Ohio, tothe Southern parts of Ken- 
tucky and Western Tennessee. ‘The demand is gener- 
ol, and the prices were seldom or never better at this 
season of the year.— St. Louis Rep. 


The backwardness of the spring has not been injuri- 
ous tothe farmer. We have never seen wheat look bet- 
ter at this season of the year; healthy and vigorous— 
it promises to well repay the husbandman at the coming 
harvest. QOa'tsalthough smallare promising. For corn 
the spring has been as favorable as could be desired § 
the ground in good order for plowing for a great length 
of time, has enabled the farmer to prepare an extia 
amount of land, and we should not be surprised to learn 
that one-third more corn is raised in this county the 
present season, than during the previous year 

Never wes the prospect for a firie crop of frnit better 
then atthe present time. The peach trees are filled 
| with bude, waiting only ior a warm day to expand to 
|blossoms. We carefully examined a large number of 
buds at various places, anddid not find a single one 
| touched by the frost. Apples and other fruit promise 

to be equal in abundance.—Knozrille (Ill.) Journal, 
May 8. 
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The Knickerbocker on Packing. 


A correspondent of the Knickerbocker has written his 
experience in the Water Cure. 

**Last Friday | was inducted into the wet sheet, or 
‘Pack, as it is technically termed, and will give you 
an inkiing of that chef d@uvre of the Water Cure. 
Having first provided two comforters, two blankets 
and two sheets, one cotton and one linen, you await 
the arrival of Perer to‘pack’ you. At hall-past three 
or four in the morning he enters your room, lamp in 
hand, with a hurned step, and with a look and manner 
of a familiar of the Inqusition. The bed-clothes being 
removed aud the pillows properly arranged, a com- 
forter is first sy read outen the matress, then the two 
blankets, then the cotton sheet, wrung out of cold 
Upon this you stretch yourself out on your 
back, with your arms beside you and your head 
on the pillow, The wet sheet is first wrapped round 
you, then the blankets are well tucked in under your 
shoulders and all {he wey to your feet; the comforter is 
ther fixed in the same way; the other comforter is then 
doubled and putover you, and tacked in so as to pin 
you down and effectually exclude theair. In this con- 
dition you lie from half an hour to an hour and a half, as 
inay be neccessary, until you get perfectly warm. Your 
sensations are various, but on the whole not unpleasant, 


water. 


and when youget in a glow, delightiul. You generally | 


fall into a doze, and have all manner of visions. But I 
will begin at the begining, and take you through a‘pack’ 
serialim; showing you the different phases, through 
which [ passed on my first appearance asa ‘packed pa- 
tient’ in a water core establis!:ment. 

«My first virion was a long icicle in one of the caves 
of Nova Zeinbla, which changed into a snow mat, who 
gradually vanished, repeating a+ he melted: 

Cold on its midnight watch the breezes blow 

From wastes that slumber in eternal snow, 

And waftacross the wave’s tumultuous roar 

The wolf’s long how] from Onalaska’s shore .’ 
Having got somewhat over the chill, I arrived at what 
they call the ‘nervous phase.’? ‘Suppose,’ thought 1, ‘that 
a fly should walk over my face, or explore my ear, or 
some blood-thirty mo-quito should attack me in this 
helpless state? or worse than either, if the houseshould 
tuke fire, and Tall alone in“masterly inactivity?” To 
this Reason replied. ‘It is so early in the morning, that 
not a fly is stirring; it is much better to let a mosquito 
take his fill than to kill hin before he is done; and ifthe 
house takes fire, there is water enough in all conscience 
to put outa dozen such houses as this!”? To which Phi- 
losophy adds: ** Don’t be frightened before you are hurt;? 
if the fire comes it will burn the fly and mosquito also, 
which is some comfort.? So passes that phase. 

“IT now beginto look about me and examine my 
state, beginning to warm a little, andslightly to doze; 
but suen a succession of visions and odd fancies and 
beautiful scenes, inte-persed with songs, did the sight 
of mysel! bring upon me, that I hardly kaow where to 
begin. First, I was a barrel of ‘Prime Beef, No. 1,’ 
packed for the English market; ‘Mess Pork? was on’ 
of the question, being contraband in a water-cure es- 











tablishment. Next I was one of the ‘Forty Thieves’ 
in the oil-jar, an! expected every moment some beauti- 
ful Morgiana to give me a ‘douche’ of boiling oil; this 
vision;was mingled with the caravan’s inarch and ‘ Mor- 
giana, thoa art ny dearest!” Then I was a mummy and 
wandered far away among the catacombs and into the 
days of Piolemny Philadelphus, interspersed with fine 
scraps from ‘Moses in Egypt;’ then an Indian papoose 
bound in bark, and I roved among the islands of the 
Sou'h Pacific, Thypee and the bay of Island-; Fay- 
away sang to me; ‘Come to the sunset tree,’ anda tall 
New-Zealander threatened to dovour me; but I knew he 
could never get at me through the bl.nkets and com- 
forters, and felt more afraid of a mosquito than of forty 
New Zealanders. Lastly, I was the Culprit Fay, en- 
closed in a wainut shell, and soared high over ‘Tarry- 
town to Crow’s-Nest andthe Beacon, looked down up- 
on West Point, and warbled sweetly intoJ....’s ear 
My hearés in the Highlands, 
Oh, ginfl was there! 

“So endec this phase. The heat was now increas- 
ing, and I felt as if I were enveloped ina warm hasty 
pudding, or rather like an apple inside of a dumpling, 
witn this difference between myself and his most gra- 
cious majesty King George the Third, that Iknew very 
well how I got in, but the puzzle was how I should 
get out. The heat still increasing, I fancied myself for 
a moment Pliny the Elder, in the crater of Vesuvius; 
but Imagination, taking the reins in its own hands, 
fairly ran riot. Give me a ‘pack? for inspiration! Opi- 
um is afool to-it: gin and water ain’t a circumstance; 
and clairvoyance may hang up its fiddle. Iwas now 
right under the line, (in this state you never get north 
ofthe equator,) amid the most luxuriant of tropical 
scenes; now descending the Amezon with Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro,and anon descending the Oronoco with Humboldt; 
then in India, entwined in the folds of a boa-constric- 
tor, oren unfortunate Rajah, powerless in the embraces 
of British affection. Finally I expandedinto a gase- 
ous state, and leaving my wortmy coating in the ‘pack,’ 
emerg: d like a butterfly from its chrysalis,and soared 
on wings o! purple and gold into boundless space! 

“These were all the efforts of imagination. You must 
not think, my dear J...., that any of these things 
did really take place. Oh, no! the only reality was Pe- 
ter; who came in, and like twelve o’clock reduced Cin- 
derella to blankets and comforts again. Removing the 
outer shell of comforters, and setting my feet at liberty 
he gellanted me, still swathed in blankets, to the bath, 
which had about a foot of water in it, of the tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees. Lying down a moment in this 
you then sit upin the water, and rub and are rubbed 
briskly with the water for about two minutes; the wa- 
ter pipe is then let loose upon you and dashed two or 
three times over your shoulders and back. Imagina- 


tion, not yet fairly unhorsed, combining with the actual 
circumstances of the case, leads you to imagine your- 
self passing under the sheet at Niagara, or in the case of 
a delinquent husband put under the hydrant for beat- 
The | st idea, however, merely flashed 
thro? my mind. in smnuch ast bad 1.o wife to bea’, and 


ing his wife. 
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withal felt a glow of satisfaction come over me such as 
I imagine very rarely comes over the culprit under sen- 
tence for spouse-flagellatiou. This process over I step- 
ed out of the bath, and was immediately enveloped 
from head to foot in the dry linen sheet; a perfect fac- 
simile of a Bedouin Arab. So striking was the resem- 
blance, that I should have serenaded Peter and invited 
him to ‘Fly ‘to the Desert’ with me, were it not that I 
should as soon think of joking with Daniel Webster, or 
the great Centre of Gravity himself,as with the bath 
functionary of Mount Orange. After being thoroughly 
rubbed dry through the sheet until I felt like a beef- 
stake smothered in onions, I stepped out of it, and the 
whole illusion vanished: , 
‘THE COCKS have crowed, and the fays are Ah 
PETER has vamosed, and ‘the pack? is done!’ 





Sense and Sensation. 


The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and this we 
observe as a fact. The carrier-pigeon flies his two hun- 
dred and fitty miles homeward, by eye-sight, viz, 
from pointto point of objects which he has marked; 


but this isonly our conjecture, The fierce dragon-fly, |- 


with twelve thousand lenses in his eyes, darts from an- 
gle to angle with the rapidity of a flying sword, and as 
rapidly darts back—not turning in the air, but witha 
clash reversing the action of his four wings—t'e only 
known creature that possesses this faculty. His sight 
then both forwards and backwards, must be portionably 
rapid with his wings,and instantaneousiy calculating the 
dsitance of objects or he would dash himself to pieces. 
But in what conformaticn of his eye does this consist? 
No one can answer. A cloud of ten thousand gnats dan- 
ces up and down in the san, the gnats being so close 
together that you can scarce see the minutest interval 
between them, yet no one knocks another headlong up- 
on the grass, or breaks a leg or a wing, long and deli- 
cateas these are. Suddenly,amidst your admiration of 
this matchless dance, apeculiatily high-shouldered vi- 
cious gnat, with long, pale, pendant nose, darts out of 
the rising and falling cloud, settling on your cheek in- 
serts a poisonous sting. What possessed the little 
wretch todothis? Did he smell your blood in the mazy 
dance? Noone knows. A four horse coach comes sud- 
dénly upon a flock of geese on a narrow road, and 
drives straight through the middle of them. A goose 
oraduck was never fairly run over. They are under 
the very wheels and hoofs, and yet, somehow, they 
contiive to flap and waddle safely off. Habittually stu- 
pid, heavy, andindolent, they are, nevertheless, equal 
toany emergency. Why does the lonely woodpecker, 
when he descendshis tree and goes to drink,’stop sever- 
al times on his way,—listen, and look round before he 
takes his draught? No one knows. How is it that the 
species of ant, which is taken in battle by other ants to 
be made slaves, should be the black, or the negro ant? 
No one knows.--The Poor Artist. 





A schoolmaster, driving oxen, and wishing to express 
himself in scholastic style, addressed his team thus: 
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From the Boston Cultivator. 
Song of the Plowman. 


Mr. Editor :—I have been reading a book of poems 
recently published in Hartford, Connecticut, entitled 
* Visions and Voices,” by James S. Babcock. ‘There 
are several “* Songs of the Laborers,’’ in the collection, 
which are the best specimens of American pastorals | 
have ever read. The “ Plowman’s Song,” is one of the 
collection alluded to, and I hope you will republish it 
in the Cultivator. H, L. Cuamptin, 

«Tama MAN—in man I take a part, 
The good of man is ever near my heart, 
Now the-budding woods grow green around, 
And the fields grow green below, 

New voices wake irem the melting ground, 
And the fair skies freshly blow; 

The birds arise from their wintry dream, 
And daisies unto the sun, 

And we'll afield, my jol'y, brisk team— 
Tis time that our work begun! 


The crop-grounds over, we tug along, 
Ere the sun on the hill-tops stands, 
And sturdy and strong we whistle our song, 
And strike ont the long straight * lands.” 
How smooth the opening furrows run! 
And the warm, rich light comes down ; 
Nor balk a stay, for stump or stone, 
Till the evening trees look brown. 


Fach turn, the black stripes wider grow, 
And the green lands narrow fast; 
Strain the beam, stout team! and bend the bow, 
Brave working is soonest past! 
We'll bait at noon, with rest and feed, 
There’s plenty in mow and stall; 
Ye shall not lack a friend ut need, 
As ye’ve becn to me, through all. 


Hard toil we out the teeming Spring, 
And trust to friendly skies, 

To shelter and nurse, with their rainy wing, 
When the * staff of lile” shall rise. 

See! the shadowy shower gors over the hills, 
One side to the full, bright sun, 

And her nursling, Earth, with sweet food fills; 
How they drink and smile, each one! 


The gold we dig is the golden corn, 
Bright plowshare our mining spade, 
A full-grown crib, our Plenty’s horn, 
And such is our task and trade. 
By the sweat of our brow we gain our bread, 
Grudge Joris nor wealth nor land— 
Would, that for man each wiser head, 
Toiled as well as our hard, strong land. 





MUSIC OF SPRING. 
“ There’s music in the balmy breath 
Of spring, when from the realms of death 
She calls the flowers to life again, 
And decks with gorgeous hues the plain, 
Then wakes to notes of harmony 
‘The grove’s enchanting minstrelsv. 
There’s music in the murmur low 
Of gentle waters rippling by— 
There’s music in tne onward flow 
Of rivers in their majesty. 
There’s music in the bubbling fountain— 
Fhere’s music on the sun-bathed mountain— 
There’s music on the earth— 
There’s music in the air— 
And music into birth 





“Haw Buck, and, also, Bright!” 


Is bursting every where ” 


et 
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Commercial, Our farmers have had quite smiling faces for some 





St. Louis, May 25,1850. | ''me past in regard to the promising prospect of a very 

The receipts of kkading articles of produce ceutinue very | plentiful harvest. In fact we never saw grain look bet- 
light, and thiscondition of things will probably remain until | ter at this time than it does now. If nothing serious 
after harvest, from the fuct that the country has been drained happens to our crops, the yield wt ' ba? beastie aaa 


i, ' » wants o} the California emigra- : : 
of its produce to sapply the wants ier grime sr" | more abundant than for years — Pekin, I'l., Mirror, 
tion. At present prices. however, few articles will bear ex- 
May 9. 


porta ion, and the demand is chiefly for home consumption. 
We have at this time the singuluranomaly that the prices of 
flourin St. Louis, New York, and New Orleans are about 
equal, and considerably above the price in Liverpool and 
London. Since the opening of pavigation there have been 
received at this port some hing upwards of 125 000 bushels of 


T7"On the fourth page, our agricultural readers will 
find several articles of especial interest to them. We 
cannot, however, do more than give an ozcasionai 

’ ‘sprinkling? of this kind of matter, To do justice to his 
Wheelie Liamatiaden coma as at any time of the | hoMerable calling, and to promote his interest as a pro- 
season, witha fair demand. Sales have been made withina| ducer, tle Farmer should not fail to be a supporter of 
few days atall prices from $3 80 for damaged reiused to $3 00 | agricultural periodicals. ‘To bring this matter a little 
for passed leaf, per 100 lbs. more closely to the notice of our readers of this class, 


HEM P—Inferior to fair, dow rotted, $75a$85, good to prime the lave copied tain. easts-the-cllvedtiocisebta of .the 
$861990, choice $93 perton. Supplies are small, and market 


dem. Prairie Farmer and Valley Farmer, two excellent and 
\ HEAT—Mixed and spring wheat 80c.a 105c; fall 108¢. a cheap agricultural papers, adapted to this region. Our 
128c. sacks returned. Notw thstanding that heavy shipments recommendation is, that they give ht deals we PRAY 
have been received here from various unusual quarters, for- Dubuque Tribune, 
mer pricesare wellsustained. 
FLUU R—We quote common to fair country brands at $4§ | ness 
a$5; choice do $5196; City mills $6a$€f yer bbl. Market] — 
firm, w.th an upward tendency Contents of this Number. 
; 156 + per bushe ks included. Trade — 
CURN—46 a 64 cts per bushel, sacks ji di ccicumaiin. biota Fd 
brisk; demand mostly for shipment. 
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Do you wish your sons to be Farmers ? 133 

OATS—59.61 cents, sacks included. In demand. Polatoes 128 

> (_p 5 . 25 9 60; clear $10 . 

PORK themes 73 @ $7 ree sinee: 9 BG : $ Legislation for Fasmers, 140 
per bbl. Demand very geod. R&ubarbor Pie Plant; Farming near large Markets 141 

. s tga 3g; si 5; h 5 a 54; can- ’ ’ 

B eats houlders 2§ a 3g; sides 4§ a 6; hams a To Wool Growers; more about Southern Illinois; Plant 

vassed 6¢ a 5. the best 142 
‘TER— i nality, f 7 to 18 cents per lb. ? 

BU ITER reegeggen te ane abe seinen ai 25a | Constant supply of Eggs; Agricultural Scheol, 143 
asusual, At retuil, good table bu : Fducation and choice of profession, 144 
30 cents per Ib. # i Domestic Manufactures ; Spring Immigration; Plums 

LAR D—$5 a $54 per 100 om and Pavements, 145 

CHEESE—74 a9 cts. per tb. Value of Peas; Timber for Plank Roads; Corn culture, 146 

GRUCERIES—KRio Coffee, 9 a 10} cents, wholesale, and de- Hemp culture; Digestion of various kinds of Food, 147 


clining; sugar 4j a5g c. do; molasses, 28 a 30c. do. 


Potatoes and Tomatoes; Selection of Soils for analysis, 148 
DRIED FRUIT—Apples $2 00 a $2 50; Peaches $2 a $225 


Scarcity of Food; Fine Cattle; Who sends home the 





per bushel. Retail prices. Gold? Independence Railroad; Profitable Cows; Plank 
GREEN APPLES-—$4a $6 00 per bbl. Roads, 149 
CASTOR BEAN*+—$250 per bushels The True Farmer—a Scientific Man, 150 
POTATUES—% cenia a $1, at retail. State Agricultural Fairs, 153 
COTTON YARNS—194 a 20 c by wholesale. Flax with Barley; Water Cure; Presence of Mind; Mr. 
HOPS—18 to 22 per Ib. Cathoun, 152 
BEESWAX—19 a 22$¢. Green and Dry Wood; Mules; Broom Corn; 153 
FLAXSEED—82 per bushel, at retail. The Laboring Pour of England, 154 
CLOV ERSEED—$4 25 a 450c per bushel, at retail. Mushrooms; Amountof Food raised on an Acre 3; Salt 
TIMOTHY SEED—$275 a $3 per bushel, at retail. injuriousto Poultry; Medicine for Horses, 155 
HEMPSEED—$1 a $! 60 per bush. Raising Turkeys; Good and Bad Luck, 166 
BLUE GRASS—Stripped, $f a $1 25 per bushel; clean $1 75 My Garden Gate, 157 
a $2—retail prices. Tobacco; Remmington Bridge; Queer; Moon Eyed Hor- 
TALLOW-—5 to 7c per pound. ses; How t» make White wash, 158 
HIDES--Dry salted 7 a 8c., green 3a 3§c per Ib. St. Louis Horticultural Society, 159 
CASTOR OLL--$2 a $2 10 per gallon. Grape Culture; Mangel Wurtzel, 160 
FEATHERS—26 a 30 cts. per pound. Culture ef Beans; Planting of Fruit Trees; Beef Steak 
EGG3—7e. per doz. by the bbl., at retail 8 a 10 cts. Apple; Paying her Debt, 161 
HAY--$1 O0to $l 15per 100 Ibs, Child’s Dream of a Star, 162 
WOUOL—Good to fine tub-washed 25 a 30c. ger Ib.; merino, | To color Pine to imitate Black Walnut; New Paint; 
$5 a 40 cents. Result of Skill and Industry, 163 
STOCK MARKET,—There is an impreved demand for Beef | Facts for Young Men; Homestead Exemption; Death 
Cattle, and No. 1 for shipment now command $5 a $5 ,50— from using Wild Cherry tree Bark; Capital Rat Story; . 
choice lots have been sold to butchers as high as $6. Other Working Man’s Rest, 164 
descriptions we quote at $4 50 a $5, per 1001bs. as in condi- | Editor’s Table, 165 
tion. Calves are scarce, and bring $5a$5 560 per head. Sheep | The Knickerbocker on Packing, 166 
are also in good demand, and are selling at from $250 to $3 | Sense and Sensation; Song of the Plowman; Music of 
00 per head. Hogsare scarcean! im demand. Sales from] Spring, 167 
wagons to butchers are making at $3 a$ 3 25 per 100 Lbs. commercia); 163 











